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MADAM, 


As Dedications have been too fre- 
quently diſguſting to the Patron and 
diſgraceful to the Author, it is my 
Ambition, in dedicating theſe litle 
Volumes to your Royal Highneſs, 5 | 
cxpreſs only the Dictates of Gratitude 


in ihe Language of Reſpes. 3 
"A does — o 


ü DEDICATION,” 

My on Heart would reproach me 
ſhould I fail to declare my deep Senſe 
of that gracious Condeſtenfion with 
which you deigned to intereſt yourſelf 
in the Situation of my Children, whoſe | 
opulent Relations and future Proſpects 
prevent. them not from being at pre- 
ſent wholly dependent on their mother. 


While the Motive that induced your 
Royal Highneſs to allow me the Honor 
of prefixing your name to this Work 
has evinced the Goodneſs of your 
Heart, I muſt confeſs that the Diſtinc- 
tion ſo graciouſly conferred upon my 
Book has conſiderably encreaſed the 


Diffidence and Apprehenfion of its 
| Author. 


DEDICATION, my 
Author. It is impoſſible for me to pre- 
ſent to the Public a ſecond Novel, 
under Circumſtances ſo flattering, with- 


out fearing that any little Merit it may 
have muſt appear inadequate to the 
Favor it has received. 


I have the Honor to be, 
e 
Your Royal Highneſss 

© moſt obliged and devoted Servant, 


CHARLOTTE SMITH. 
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| CHAPTER I. 


n 
tiful lake called Graſmere Water, in the 
county of Cumberland, is Graſmere Abbey, 
an old ſeat belonging to the family of New- 
enden. The abbey, founded by Ranulph 
Zarl of Cheſter, for forty Ciſterſian monks, 
was among thoſe diſſobved by Henry the 
Eighth; by whom it was given, with its 
extenſive royalties, to the family of Bran- 

Vor. I. B don, 
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don, from whence it qeſcended byia female 
to Sir Edward Newenden, its de * 
(ellos. ...: - 
His father, a wap gf hayndlek profaken, 
had at his death Jeft every part of his pro- 
perty deeply mortgaged : but Sir Edward, 
ap ſucceeding to it, had married the heireſs 
of Mr. Maltravers, (a gentleman who had 
acquired an immenſe fortune in the Eaſt 
Indies, ) and he had retrieved the fortune 
of his houſe, and diſembarraſſed his ans 
by this. opulent alliance. 
Though mych attached to- A 
Abbey, which: he venerated as the abode of 
his anceſtors, and loved as the ſcene of his 
carly pleaſures, Sir Ed ward had not ſeen at 
for ahove four years. Lady Newenden bad 
never been farther from the metropolis than 
to ſome af thoſe places of public reſan 
whers all its conveniences. and amuſemnts 
are to he exjoyed ; and ber Ladyſhip bad 
conceived'a dread of a jonrney into Cum- 
berland, which Sir Edward, to whom: her 


ſucbelt ail Was a lay, had — 
C 
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preſſed her to conquer: but in the ſummer 
of 178g, as his preſence: there" was abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, he beſought ber as a fa- 


your to ' accompany him thather ; and as a 
favour, granted with che moſt perfect CON» 
ſciouſyels of ts value ſhe at lengrh deigned 
to conſents- - 

It was however almoſt the end of July 
before her Ladyſhip gave this reluctant ac- 
quieſcence ; ; and then, as ſhe had perſuaded 
herſelf that ſhe was to be condemned for 
two months to a deſart, ſhe had accepted 
the offer of Miſs Newenden, the ſiſter of 
Sir Edward, to accompany her, and ſhe had 
invited her couſin Exhelinde Cheſterville, 
and Mr. Davenant, a young man not yet 
of age, who was diſtantly related to Sir 
Edward and was alſo his ward, 20 be of 
her party. 

This gentleman; who was fill at Oxford, 
arrived ftom thence at the houſe of Sir 
Edward, near Windſor, the evening pre 


ceding the day on which they were to ſet 


out from thence to London, on their way 
B 2 to 


i 
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; 


to thet „ Above twelve the nent 


morning therefore he handed Lady New- 
enden to her coach, after ſhe had taken 
leave of her three 5 children. But 
Sir Edward lingered behind: he kiſſed 
repeatedly each of the lovely little crea- 


tures, earneſtly recommended them to the 


care of their attendants; and when on the 
point of quitting them, again returned, re- 
newed his careſſes, and repeated his entreaties 
that they might have every attention ſhewn 
them during the abſence of their mother. 
Then reluctantly tearing himſelf from 


35 'he proceeded with his wife and 


L. Davenant to the houſe of Mr. Mal- 
2 her father, where they dined; and 
in the evening arrived at their houſe 1 in 
Hanover Square, where they were to 
meet Miſs Newenden and Ethelinde Chef: 
terville. 
They found Miſs Newenden already 
there... 'As there had never been any great 
iffetion between her and Lady Newen- 


den, they met without any warm ex- 
preſhons 
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preſſions of pleaſure, - | Their characters 
and manners were indeed wholly diſſimilar, 
But though there was little friendſhip be- 
tween them, there was leſs rivalry: - the 
indolent apathy of Lady Newenden was 
not diſturbed by the boiſterous vivacity 
of her ſiſter in law ; who, occupied almoſt 
entirely by the ſtable or the kennel, con- 
ſidered her Ladyſhip as a pretty, inſipid 
doll, whoſe mind was a mere blank, and 
whoſe perſon was. fitted. only to exhibit 
to advantage the feminine fineries which 
ſhe herſelf deſpiſed—her own dreſs being 
uſually ſuch as Was diſtinguiſbed fromthat 

of a man only by the petticoat, . 
The firſt ſhort compliments had no 
ſooner paſſed, than Miſs Newenden, ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to her brother and Mr. 
Davenant, - lamented that ſhe. had Sa 
prevented ſending forward her horſes the 
day before as ſhe had intended.“ That 
deviliſh fellow, Jack Wildman's groom,” 
faid ſhe, „put a confounded kicking 
horſe into the ſtable with Meteor, the 
B 3 day 


6 üer TUD, on 
day before yeſterday; and the dear ſoul, 
in kicking at him in his turn, has got a 
ſtrain in the back fifties. I am wretched 
about it; fot 1 am ſure ke muſt be fired. 
He'll be of no uſe to me all the ſummer, 
auc I queſtion if 1 ſhall get him ſound by 
next ſeaſon.“ Sir Edward heard her with 
more civilty than inteteſt; but Davenant, 
iſtening more attentively to her diſtreſs, 
they immediately began to conſult on the 
probable advahrages of a cold charge; 
and it was agreesck cat as [oon ag a etle- 
brated farrier arrived, who was to be 
confuked, they would go together to the 
ſtable to inſpett with * the condition of 
Meteor. 1 

Their Sobre was rat but dt 
broken off, by the entetatice 6f Colonel 
Chefterville and: is daughter, neiklier of 
whom Mt. Davenatt had ever ſeen before, 
Sir Edward introduced him to both. He 
bowed flightly to each; and then turning 
mimediately to Miſs Newenden, he con - 
tinued with her a differtation on the na- 

| * cure 
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nur and nay 0 rg ſtrain-it the 
back Kntws. - {SIO SITY + #1 
- Colonel Cheltebbille, now Bet fifty; 
had been a retmarkably handſotte matt. 
Mihrary- ſervice in vatious countries, arid 
forrows ſuffered in his own, had had more 
ſhare than time in marking the ftrong 
Ines of his ſenfible and rhanly countenance 
with Corhething of pechliar dejection. His ; 
mantiers, thodgh perfectly thoſe of 2 tran 
or faſhion, had Yet 4 too viſible coldneſs 
towards perfons for Ho he felt no par- 
fienat” eſtrem; but when he cenverſed 
with thofe for whotti his heart owned an 
intereſt, efpeciatly when he ſpoke to or of 
his daughter, all thar fire and energy 
which kad been che Teaditig feature of 
fils cliatacter in che younger part of bis 
life, Tremed to return! His affections 
were altnoſt entirely centered in his chil- 
dren : his for, who had entered early 
into che army, and was now with” his 
regitnent at Gibraltar, had by Tone youth- ' 
ful indiſcretions taught the Colonel the 
B 4 | anxieties 
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ieee of 2 father; but Ethelinde was 
in his opinion the moſt perfect of human 
beings; yet thoſe who knew her beſt 


found but little of partiality or exaggera- 


tion in the exalted opinion he entertained 
of her. | 

Few girls of her age, for Ethelinde was 
not yet eighteen, can be ſaid to have any 
decided character at all; but the circum- 


ſtances of her life had taught her to think 


and to feel. In her twelfth year ſhe had 
loſt her mother by a lingering decline, and 
the deep melancholy into which her Aur- 
viving parent had fallen in conſequence 
of that event, the thoughtleſs conduct of 
her brother, and the encreaſing anxiety 
which her father felt either from, that or 
ſome other cauſe, had obſcured her na- 
tural vivacity without diminiſhing her 
perſonal charms ;* and had given her a 


taſte for ſolitude and reflection without 


leſſening the natural ſweetneſs of her tem- 


per. Her father's ſorrows had redoubled 


ber attachment towards him; her affection 
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for her brother was encreaſed rather than 
diminiſhed, ſince his imprudence had made 
him unhappy. To her he had diſcloſed 
his entangled circumſtances even before 
he dared make them known to his father, 
and it was by her interceſſion that the 
Colonel had ſo eaſily pardoned him a ſe- 
cond time, and had parted from him when 
he went to his regiment without ** An 
of diſpleaſure. 

Ethelinde however ſaw with great con- 
cern, that ſince that period her father had 
been more than uſually unhappy, and that 
though he was leſs at home than was his 
general cuſtom, he could with difficulty, 
conceal, when they were tog her, the 
anguiſh. that preyed on his heart. 0 

Conſcious of his own dejection) and 
fearing for the health and ſpirits of his 
daughter, which were evidently affected 
by it, he had, however unwilling to part 
with her, promoted her going to Graſmere 
Abbey with, her couſin, Lady, N ewenden ; ' 
and when the objected to it, becauſe ſhe 
B 5 was 


. 


f Fru r, on 


was un wiffing to leave Mm alone, he told 
her that he-fhould take the opportunity of 
her abfencc to pay a viſſt of ſome months 
to hisfriend General Sandys, in the titigh- 
bourhood of Bark. Ethelinde and her 
father were now to part; for à few mouths 
only; but even fo hort a ſeparation, at 
the moment it was to take place, appeared 
fo tertible to Colontt Cheſterville, that he 
loſt all his fortitude when it attived. ” He 
had continued a very infipid converſation 
with Lady Newenden tilt a late hour, be- 
cuauſe he had not reſolution enough to bid 
adieu to his danghter; but finding tliat 
the longer he delayed it the more paiuful 
it became, he at length aroſe, and ap- 
proaching her, he kiffed her and bade her 
haſtily farewell. He trembled while he 
fpoke; and Ethelinde, who felt and ſhared 
his emotion, found: her eyes fill with tears, 
and her hand in voluntarily clafped in his 
as if to detain him; while he, turning to 
Lady Newenden, ſaid—“ to you, Ma- 
__ 1 to Sir Eduard, confide almofſt 
the 
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che only godd 1 bave on earth.“ Lady 
Newenden curtfeying, faid fomethirig in 
a low voice; but Sir Edward advancing, 
cried with mingled politeneſs and tender- 
Neft We Actept the truſt, my dear 
Colonel, with the utmoſt fleafurt; and 
$8. conftler it 2s an high honor and 
| haþplieſs chat we are thought worthy 
ot a charge fo precidus. 

Ethelinde held out her band to her 
father; be bleed it to his heart, and 
then bow ing to Mifs Newenden and Mr. 
Davenant, (who gazed at him with an 
ummeaning ſtate) he hurried down ſtairs 
and leſt the houſe. | 

Ethelinde finding it impoſlible to fille 
ber concern or bop her tears, haſtily left 
the room. Sbe was no ſboner gone than 
Lady Newenden, who had thrown her- 
felf on a fopha, from which ſhe had 
ariſen on the Colonel's departure, cried, 
in her indolent way— I wonder now 
what occafion Colonel Cheſterville has 
to — ſuch a fuſs about parting from 

Ethy, 


12 runs 


Ethy, as if ſhe was never to come back 
again; it is really almoſt alarming to 
undertake the care of a perſon who- is 
made of ſo much conſequence.” | 

« Surely, my love,” ſaid Sir Edward, 
mildly, “ it is very natural to be at- 
tached to ſuch à daughter, who is not 
only ſo extremely amiable and intereſting, 
but is, as he told you, almoſt the r 
good he has on earth. 

4 Lord, brother,” exclaimed. Miſs 
Newenden, © it is amazing to me that 
you can think her ſo handſome. I don't 
know whether it is quite civil to diſpute 
the beauty of Lady Newenden's relation, 
but really now I have wondered an hun- 
dred times what you can poſſibly find 
in her; and I am . ſurpriſed,” added ſhe, 
turning to Lady Newenden, * that your 
Ladyſhip allows Sir Edward o en 
theſe violent partialities. | 

&« It is quite indifferent to me, an- 
ſwered ſhe with a fart of languid haughti- 
nels, © For my own part, Ethy ſeems, 

| | to 
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to me to be juſt/ Ike: other miſſes; I ſee 
nothing extraordinary in her, either one 
way or the other, though her father has 
always made ſuch a racket ' with her, that 
it is ſurpriſing ſhe is not more pert and 
vain than girls generally are. If ſhe had 
been entitled to a, great fortune, he could 
not have laviſhed more expence upon 
her, or could there have been more rout 
about her beauty and hex wit... 

« Has ſhe no fortune then ?” ſaid * 
nant, who had been drumming on the 
arm of the ſopha and whiſtling a few bars 

of an hunting ſong. This queſtion, by 

his turning half round towards Miſs 
Newenden 10 ſeemed to be addrefled to 
her. ion 135. er. 
VU pon my ſoul I don't 1 ae 
Newenden, What is Miſs .Cheſterville's 
fortune? Here is Tom Davenant enquir- 
ing; perhaps he is ſmitten, and means to 
make propoſalss. 

« Indeed,” ſaid Lady Newenden,, A I 


cannot inform him; her mother was my 
father's 


—̃ BO CDS pcs v4 2 an 4 tegcy wok 
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fathers fitter, and I have "hear id that e 
and Cheſtervifle ran away tõgether When 
he was an Enßgn, a great many years ago. 
She was dead before ve came to Eng gland, 

and I never 1 much bout! chert. N 
Colonel  Cheterville,” fad Sir 20 
wald, who ſeemed very little pleaſed Win. 
the tonvirfation, 4 is 4 younger brother 
of à foble kowte.. While yet very Voung, 
he married one of the fiſters of my wife's 
father, againſt the wiſhes of his own fa- 
mily and indeed of hers; for he had only 
an Enſigncy in a marching tegiment ; all 
his hopes of promotion depended on the 
intereſt of his father ; J and there was reaſon 
to fear that thoſe * proſpects would be 
blaſted by his marriage. His father, how- + 
ever, though he never was thoroughly re- 
conciled, failed not to promote his intereſt 
in the army; and gave him at his death 
the ſame portion as he left to his other 
younger childten; fince which, ſome of 
his brothers are dead, and of their ſhares 
he Participates 3 ; ſo that beſides bis regi- 
ment, 
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ment, he has an handfotte incotne. Were 
however his circumſtances fuck as you, 
Nelly, (turning to his fiſter,) feem fond 
of repreſenting them, he might {it claim 
the teſpect and veneration of the world for 
the goodneſs of his heart, as well as for 
his long military ſervices,” 

Hear Sir Edward,” ctied Mifs New- 
enden, * 1 don't want I am ſure to repre- 

fent him as being in bad circutiſtances; 
only you khow that be has had the cha- 
racter of playing monſtrous deep.” 

„ on I have heard that he plays; 
but I never faw any reaſon to believe, 
fince I have Known him, that he indulges 
that propenſity to che prejudice of his for- 
tune; and I know him to be ſo paſſion- 
ately fond of his children, particularly of 
Ethelinde, that I am perſuaded he-grati- 
fies himſelf in nothing that is. ru to be 
prejudicial to them.“ 

Supper being now e Sir Ed- 

- ward ſent a ſervant to ſummons Echelinde, 


who inſtantly attended the table; her eyes 
were 
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were red and 3 and frequent ſighs 
ſtole from her boſom; but ſhe ſtruggled 
to conquer the pain ſhe felt, and would 
have taken ſome ſhare in the converſation, 
bad not Miſs Newenden and Mr. Daye- 
nant almoſt entirely engroſſed it, and talk- 
ed on ſubjetts quite unknown to her—ſuch 
as racing and hunting. Sometimes Dave- 
nant looked for a moment at her, as if 
trying to diſcover the beauty in whoſe 
praiſe Sir Edward had ſpoken; but he 
otherwiſe noticed her very little. Miſs. 
Newenden ſeemed not to know ſuch a 
perſon was in the room; and Lady 
Newenden, who never ſpoke much, did 
not appear to conſider herſelf obliged to, 
make any unuſual exertions for the enter- 
tainment of her own relation ; and feel- 
ing leſs and lefs contented with her nor- 
thern j Journey as K more nearly approacli- 
ed, ſhe ſat in an indolent yet ſomewhat 
ſullen way, till the cloth was removed, 
and then retired to her own apartment. 740 
0 he ea and affectionate attention 
which 
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which Ethelinde ever found in the beha- 
viour of Sir Edward, made her more than 
amends for the indifference of the reſt. 
He had now however ſome buſineſs to 
ſettle with his fteward before he went into 
the North, which obliged him to leave the 
room immediately after ſupper ; Ethelinde 
ſoon retired to her chamber,- and Miſs 
Newenden and Mr. Davenant went to- 
gether to the.ſtable, where they remained 
in conference with the grooms till it was 
time to ſeparate for the night. I dn 
The next morning they began their 
journey: during the firſt two days of 
which, nothing remarkable paſſed. Lady 
Newendeu, in proportion as ſhe left Lon- 
don more diſtant, ſeemed to leave her 
good humour alſo; and ſhe failed not to 
expreſs her diſlike of the roads, the coun- 
try, and the inns, as if to remind her 
huſband at every ftage of the greatneſs of 
the ſacrifice ſhe was making—while he 
endeavoured, by the moſt attentive and 
tender manners, to oblige and entertain 
her ; 
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ber; and with the moſt patient endurance 
of ber pertiſh arrogance, and eRildifh 
caprice; tied to Convince ber that he wis 
ſehfible of ker cendeſcenſion in under- 
taking the journey. Bit” he too often 
fdimd that all his endeavburs ſerved only 
td enereaſe her diſeenteut; and that the 
mort carneſtly hs attermpted to- pleaſe her, 
the more difficult ſe became to pleaſe. 
Her Ladyſhip, whoſe delicate frame 
and frritabls nerves ſuffeted extremely: 
from the fatigue of travaling; whally fe- 
titeck to her bed ut ſdom is they arrived at 
ue um where they reſted for the bight;. 
Mifs Newetder and Davenunt chen füt 
dong to piquet; and Sit Edward und 
Etticlinde were left to entertain each 
other, with a beck, ot fieh converfacfon 
as the 66Currefiees of AN of ORE 
afforded them 


| CHAP- 
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CHAPTER u. 


Ar FEW of theſe Neat con- 
vinced Sit Edward that the winning man- 
ners, and lovely perſon of Ethelinda, were 
het leaſt perfections. The folidity of her 
underftanding, the gemlenefi of her tem- 
per, and the foftneſs of her heurt, inte- 
reſted, while the vivacity of her conver- 
ſation erſtertained him; and as the every 
day gained on his gobd opimon, he couid 
got Hetp teffecking with ſome pain on her 
ſituation. He had heard, in general con- 
verſation, that Colonel Cheſterville had 
only à very ſmall fortune; and ftom ſome 
dirctmſtances which had oecurred, he 
feared that his ſon's extravagance, if not 
his own propenſity to gaming, bad con- 
ſiderably diminiſhed it; and Sir Edward 
could not without great pain repreſent to 
himſelf the probability there was that this 
young 
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young woman, fo lovely in mind and 
perſon, might be left a neceſſitous depen- 
dant on the family of Maltravers; while 
all his tenderneſs for Lady. Newenden, 
prevented him not from feeling that ſhe 
had not that temper which was likely to 
ſoften or diminiſh the miſeries of tuch de- 
pendence. | 

. Mr. Maltravers, like malt men who. ac- 
cumulate ſudden and opulent fortunes, 
was wrapped up in the contemplation of 
his own conſequence, - and in the project 
be was ever forming to aggrandize his fa- 
mily by procuring an higher title for Sir 
Edward Newenden. Mrs. Maltravers had 
been a celebrated beauty; but of an ob- 
ſcure family, and deſtitute of fortune; ſhe 
: had therefore gone to the Eaſt Indies 
early in life, where thoſe perſonal advan- 
tages had induced Mr. Maltravers to 
marry her, though he was many years 
older than ſhe was. - At the age of forty- 
two. or three, ſhe ſtill retained much of 
her beauty ; and though a grandmother, 
| was 
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was extremely unwilling to believe that ſhe 
muſt relinquiſh all pretenſions to admira- 
tion. This diſpoſition did not greatly tend 
to enlatge her heart towards the young 
and beautiful: thoſe indeed who have ſo | 
great a partiality to their own perfections, 
being rarely found capable of doing juſ- 
tice to the perfection of others. 

The other relations of Ethelinde, were 
an- uncle, who inherited the ſmall pater- 
nal eſtate of his anceſtors in the Weſt of 
England, who retaining the ruſtic ſim- 
plicity of an Engliſh yeoman, had brought 
up a numerous family to rural œcoOmy. 
Her only ſurviving aunt was the wife of 
a rich merchant at Briſtol, ' | 

Of theſe relations, Mr. Maltravers, 
fince his return from the Eaſt Indies, had 
taken little and reluctant notice; Ethe- 
linde herſelf owing the preference which 
had been ſhewn her to her alliance with 
a noble family on the ſide of her father. 

Colonel Cheſterville's elder brother, 


now a peer, had married an extravagant 
woman 


— 
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woman af faſhion. . '\ Embarraſſed in his 
with difficulty, he had little power and 
leſs inclination. to intereſt himſelf for the 
family of bis brother; and his wife hav- 
ing ſeveral daughters whoſe eſtabliſhment 
depended entirely on their perſonal at- 
tractions, could not help. ſceing how much 
Ethelinde excelled them, and therefore 
ſhe gave little encouragement to her to 
be often with them. Thus in the midſt 
of numerous relations on both ſides, Ethe- 
linde, amiable as ſhe was, had few friends; 
and though ſhe complained not of the 
little affection ſhe found from them, Sir 
Edward ſaw that ſhe felt and lamented 
* | | 


I The gentle ſenſibility of her heart, thus 

forbidden to. extend itſelf towards her re- 
lations, centered more warmly in her fa- 
ther and brother. Next to them, ſhe had 
learned to love Sir Edward Newenden, 
from whom ſhe always received attention, 
tenderneſs, and reſpect. She conſidered 
| him 
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him as an elder brother ; and was always 
happy in his compagiyy and delighted with 
bis praiſes; while in cultivating ſo fine an 
underſtanding, Sir Edward found à new 
ſource of pleaſure and gratification. Dur- 
ing che journey, they read together in 
Italian and Spaniſh; in the firſt of which, 
Ecrhelinde was 4 tolerable proficient, and 
in the latter he had been her inftrugor. 
Lady Newenden, on whole education great 
{ms had: been laviſhed, had learned every 
thing, but could do nothing; nor had 
ſhe the leaſt ambition to be any thing 
but a very pretty woman. As long there- 
fore as Ethelinde diſputed not with her 
the palm of beauty, ſhe was content to 
leave her all the praiſe that ſhould be 
due to knowledge; and her Ladyſhip be- 
held with great apparent indiſſerence, the 
preference which Sir Edward ſometimes 
too evidently gave to the ſociety of Ethe- 

linde. 
- Davenant, had a mind, which kts 
bling the imaginary qualities of the came- 
hon, 
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lion, received its predominant colour from 
the object which was moſt immediately 
near it, Deficient in that ſtrength of 
intelle& which gives determinate charac- 
ter, he was | | 
Every thing by turns, and nothing long.” 


At Oxford, he drank, without loving 
wine; and kept hunters, without loving 
violent exerciſe. In town, he ſauntered 
about all the morning, without pleaſure 
or purſuit'; and went to a gaming table 
at night, though he always loſt his mo- 
ney—an operation to which he had a very 
great averſion. 

He was the mere creature * the day: 
his dreſs, his expences, his pleaſures, his 
ſentiments, being regulated by the opinion 
of others, rather than by his own Incling- 
tions, 

From that facility of temper, which at 
an early period had been remarked in him, 
Sir Edward had been taught to hope that 
he might be rendered a uſeful if not a 

brilliant 
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brilliant member of ſociery. But his guar- 
dian ſoon found, that the ſame eaſineſs of 
diſpoſition which would, if he had fallen 
into good company only, have rendered 
him reſpectable, now laid him open to 
the influence of numberleſs debauched 
and diffipated young men, who without 
having more ſenſe, had more vivacity 
than — Of theſe he became the 
copyiſt; and committed folly with no 
other Rope and to no other end than to 
obtain the ſuffrage of fools. | 

His fortune however was not yet hurt; 
and Sir Edward, who had ſeen but little 
of him fince the preceding year, (becauſe 
he had paſſed the laſt vacation in another 
part of England) ſtill hoped, that by de- 
taching him from the ſociety which had 
miſfed him, and opening to him new 
purſuits of domeſtie comfort and literary 
amuſements, he might give new energy 
to his mind, and greater rectitude to 
his morals. Davenant however had not 


been three days with Sir Edward, before 
Vol. I. C he 
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he ſaw the fallacy of this hope, and of that 
which had fora moment led him to ſuppoſe 
that his ward might become worthy of the 
honor of being the lover and the buſband ot 
Ethelinde Cheſterville. 7 
Occupied entirely by Miſs ee 
Davenant noticed her very little. Yet 
neither the perſon or manners of Miſs New- 
enden were cgleulated to attract eſteem or 
admiration: her perſon, without being tall, 
was hard and maſculine; her features, 
though not large, were ſharp and harſh; 
and from being conſtantly - expoſed to the 
air, her complexion had contracted an un- 
pleaſant redneſs, particularly about her noſe 
and forehead, that gave it a certain coarſe- 
neſs, which, without adding to the general 
ſpirit of her face, certainly encreaſed the fire 
or rather the fierceneſs of her quick, grey eyes. 
She had loſt her mother when ſhe was 
not more than ten years old ; and from that 
period had been left entirely to the care of 
4 governeſs, who found it more to her own 


intereſt to gratify than to contradict her. 
Fs Her 
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Her father, himſelf a keen ſportſman, was 
pleaſed with the courage and agility. ſhe 
ſhewed on horſeback, and had been ac- 
cuſtomed to indulge her in following the 
hounds, while yet a child. Animated by 
the praiſes that were then beſtowed upon 
her, ſhe had imbibed a notion that to poſ- 
ſeſs a good horſe was the firſt point requiſite 
to human happineſs; and to be able to ride 
well, the firſt of human perfections. Her 
father dying when ſhe was about ſixteen, 
ſhe became entitled to the whole of what 
was at his death to deſcend to younger 
children; as ſhe was an only daughter, 
and had no brother but Sir Edward. This 
ſum amounted to about fixteen thouſand 
pounds; a fortune which would probably 
have procured her a reſpectable eſtabliſh- 
ment; but Miſs Newenden, far from hav- 
ing any views of that ſort, itamediately 
furniſhed her ſtables with valuable hunters, 
doubled her number of grooms, and took 
a ſmall hunting feat in Dorſetſhire; where, 
though ſhe ſometimes prevailed on a maiden 

C 2 aunt 
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aunt. to reſide with her, ſhe oftener paſſed 
whole winters alone. Sir Edward, who 
would, have loved her extremely if he had 
met with any affection in return, often 
preſſed her to take up her abode part of the 
year with him; but ſhe ſeldom accepted 
his invitations, unleſs for a few weeks at 4 
time, either during an hard froſt, or ſome 
capital ſale at Tatterſall's. As ſhe advanced 
in life, (and ſhe was now near eight and 
twenty) her paſſion for field ſports, for the 
ſtable, and the kennel, encreaſed rather 
than diminiſhed. Many who knew that 
her fortune would be convenient to them, 
had, during the firſt years of her being 
miſtreſs of her actions, addreſſed her with 
offers of marriage; but ſne had without 
heſitation diſmiſſed them all; and though 
ſhe ſtill ſuffered ſome of them to attend on 
her in her favourite amuſement, and ſhewed 
frequent preference to thoſe who beſt un- 
derſtood the merits of an horſe, or who diſ- 
played the moſt judgment in the hunt, ſhe 
never thought of marrying, and ſoon ceaſed 

to 
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to be conſidered as an object of purſuit. 
Nothing indeed but her fortune had ever 
made her appear ſo; and the gentlemen 
who had with that view addreffed her, were 
eaſily repulſed, and deſiſted without any 
great pain from addreſſing a young woman 
who had little other merit, and no other 
language and manhers, than thoſeof a ſtable 
The vapid and vacant mind of Davenarit, 
ever open to momentary impreſſions, was 
amuſed with her ſingularity, and he fancied 
himſelf inſtructed by her {kilt in horſe fleſh, 
To keep up a converſation with Sir Ed- 
ward, demanded more knowledge than he 
had acquired, and more attention than he 
was willing to exert. From him therefore 
he generally tried to eſcape. Yet in deſpite 
of chat imbecility of mind, which ever re- 
quired that he ſhould be told what he was 
to like or diſlike, he was often attracted. by 
the animated beauty: of Erhelinde; and as 
ſhe converſed with Sir Edward by the table 
where he was at cards with Miſs Newencten, 
C 3 he 


he inſenſibly neglected his game while he 
gazed at her. But from theſe ſhort fits of 
abſence he was generally recalled by Miſs 
Newenden, with © Come, Tom, what the 
devil are you thinking of? if you cannot 
attend Tit play no more.” Startled by 
this reproof, Davenant again attended to 
his cards, and ſeemed to have forgotten the 
object that had thus momentarily drawn his 
attention from them. 

As they travelled very ſlowly, leſt Lady 
Newenden ſhould be too much fatigued, 
it was not till the afternoon of the ſixth day 
after quitting London that they arrived 
within a few miles of Graſmere Abbey. As 
ſoon as the tall blue heads of the fells were 
very diſtinctly ſeen, Sir Edward, who was 
then in the coach with Lady Newenden, 
his ſiſter, and Ethelinde, expreſſed forcibly 
the pleaſure he felt in ſeeing them. They 
are,” ſaid he, delighted at the ſight, as 
the ſight of old friends, and bring back to 
my mind the pleaſant days I uſed to paſs 
when, at the holidays, I went down to 

Graſmere 
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Graſmere Abbey with my father. On that 
towering hill to the left, which at this 
diſtance ſeems an immenſe pile of purple 
rock, the firſt grouſe fell by my gun, I 
was not more than ten years old; and 
the delight with which 1 ſaw Humphrey, 
my old ſervant, put it in the net, the 
triumph with which I ſhewed it, on my 
return to my father, I ſhall never forget. 
« Look, my love,” continued he, * at 
the wild grandeur of that varied and bold 
outline; obſerve. the effect of the ſun's 


rays, on the ſummits of the craggs, \ while 


the large and ſwelling clouds that pals 
over ſeem almoſt to touch them and give 
them numberleſs ſhades in their progreſs.” 

4 I ſee but little beauty 1 in thoſe dreary 
looking mountains,” anſwered Lady New- 
enden, with a cold and diſdainful ſmile. 
© Perhaps you had better apply to Ethe- 
linde. You may teach hey as. ſhe is a 
young lady of ſublime taſte you know, to 


admire what J. who am a creature avid 


out any, really want faculties to- enjoy.” 
| 84 There 
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There was ſomething in this ſpeech 
more difobliging than uſual; but Sir Ed- 
ward, turning to Ethelinde, ſaid with 
aſſumed gaiety, Well then, my fair 
couſin, I muſt have you for my pupil, and 
you muſt learn to admire my country, for 
admired it muſt poſitively be. And you, 
Ellen,“ addreſſing himſelf to his ſiſter, 


© have you acquired by abſence and re- 


finement a diſlike to the ſcenes where 
you paſſed your early life? and do-your 
prefer the flat, anincereſting Ae round 
Lndh rx 

r anſwered ſhe; not exactly 
the country, round London; but I like 
many countries better than 1 do chis, to be: 
ſure. Great part of Dorſetſhire fot ex- 
ample, and Hampſhire; where one may 
gallop upon turf for ten or twelve miles 


an end, without check or leap. This is 


welt enough for the eye, but I own for 


myſelf I cannot think it very OO. 


otherwiſe. 


Sir Edward, ſmiling At. eh dh 4 


ſtrongly 
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ſrongly in charaQer,, then dropped - the 
converſation, and ſoon after got on horſe- 
back, Miſs Newenden, however, who 
ſometimes rode with him, now remained 
in the coach; where, as they advanced 
among the fells, a deeper gloom fell on 
the couatenance of Lady Newenden; J 
Miſs Newenden took out of the coach 
pocket, the ſporting calendar, where ſhe 
was endeavouring te trace the pedigree | 
of an horſe, about which ſhe held, an 
argument with Davenant the evening be- 
fore; and as neither of them ſpoke to 
Ethelinde, ſhe contemplated without in- 
terruption the novelty and grandeur of the 
ſcenery around her. 

She had been- much- accuſtomed to tra- 
vel with her father; who, having himſelf 
an elegant and enhghtened underſtanding, . 
had improved that turn for obſervation 
which genius had given to the mind of 
his daughter; and ſhe had learned to ſee! 
the face of nature with the taſte of a pain - 
wy and the enthuſiaſm.” of a poet; while. 

C5 to 
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to Lady Neyenden all was a blank, which 
offered ? nothing to gratify either her 
perſonal vanity, or the conſequence ſhe 
aſſumed from her ſplendid fortune. 
Their road became now more ſlow by 
the neceſſity of winding among the hills; 
and every mile preſented ſome ne beauty, 
affording to Ethelinde the pureſt and moſt 
exquiſite delight. At length they came 
within view of Graſmere Water, and paſſ- 
ing between two enormous fells, one of 
which deſcended, cloathed with wood, 
almoſt perpendicularly to the lake, while the 
other hung over it, in bold maſſes of ſtaring 
rock, they turned round a fharp point 
formed by the root of the latter, and en- 
tering a lawn, the abbey, emboſomed 
among the hills, and half concealed by 
old elms, which ſeemed coeval with the 
building, appeared with its gothic win- 
dows, and long pointed roof of a pale 
grey ſtone, bearing every where the 
marks of great antiquity. The great 
projecting buttraſſes were covered with 
| old 
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old fruit trees, which from their knotted 
trunks ſeemed to have been planted by 
the firſt inhabitants of the manſion. In 
ſome of the windows the heavy ſtone work 
ſtill remained; and” they were totally 
darkened at the top by ſtained glaſs; in 
others; ſaſhes had been ſubſtituted; and 
the windows had been contracted by brick 
work to make them appear ſquare within; 
but even in theſe the ſtained glaſs had 
been replaced, which generally repre- 
ſented the arms of Newenden —— 
wich thoſe of Brandon. 2 Red 
When tlie coach ſtopped, Sir Edward 
appeared at the door of it; and taking the 
hand of Lady Newenden, he led her 
into an hall, ſaluted her tenderly, aud 
bade her welcome to Graſmere Abbey. 
Inſtead however of attempting to gratfy 
him by expreſſing! any pleafure- at that 
which evidently gave him ſo much, ſhe 
turned abruptiy away, and exclaimed—. 
Don't Keep me, Sir Edward, in this. 
| great, cold place; it ſtrikes. as damp as a 
family 
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family vault. L hope you have ordered 
fires. I aſſure you that my departure will 
be a much fitter fubject of Pen 
than my arrival.“ | 

Sir Edward, à good. deal hurt, ed ner 
without ſpeaking into a long and old fa- 
ſhioned, but well furniſhed parlour, where 
he left her, and returned towards Ethe- 
in the hall; but Miſs Newenden - was 
gone with Davenant to the ſtables to 
chuſe which ſhe would have for her 
own horſes. 

A ſettee of rich cut velvet, wich, maſſy 
gilt feet, was in the room; which ſeemed 
to have in its time ſupported! many of 
the venerable figures, and fair but faded 
forms, which were repreſented in the great 
portraits that covered the wainſcot. On 
this ſettee or ſopha, Lady Newenden ſat 
down; and wrapping her cloak round her, 
complained of the exceſſive coldneſs of 
the houſe. By this. time an old houſe- 


keeper, who had lived many yeaas in the 
family, 
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family, appeared and in the broad dialect 
of che northern country, enquired—<* Wat: 
my lady wad pleaſe to have aufter her 
journey? 

„Have!“ exclaimed: Her Ladyſhin; 
with evident marks of diſguſt 5 * ly I 
would have a little warmth, good wo- 
man, if it is poſſible in theſe rooms; do 
make 2 fire inſtantly; and if my own. 
people are come, ſend Powell to me“ 

„ Your ſervants, ſaid Sir Edward, 
« are yet at ſome diſtance; one of the 
poſt horſes of the chaiſe loſt a ſhoe about 
two miles from hence, which has detained 
them; Dickenſon however will execute 
any orders you may have to give her.” 

She can do nothing for me,“ ſullenly» 
replied his wife. I ſhould be glad in- 
deed to have my on bed made up, but 
I muſt wait I ſee till Powell comes. 

Mrs. Dickenſon, who had long ſerved 
the mother of Sir Edward, one of the beſt 
tempered and mildeſt women, began to 

find 
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find herſelf extremely hurt at the haughti- 
neſs of her new lady; and ſpreading out 
her clean white cloth apron, ſhe with a 
ſort of half curtſey approached nearer, ſay- 
ing Indeed, my Lady, I ſhud ha been 
glad to ha known as your Ladyſhep 
weſhed for to have fires, and then ſure 
they ſhud ha ben leeted all aboot the 
hooſe; bot my leet lady ſhe niver hud: 
fires tull- aboot the eend of Siptimber ur 
begennen of Obctoober, an I cud na 
knaw your Ladyſhep wud leek. of _ 
for my leet lady ſhe — 

Tell me not of thy late lady, Mrs. 
Nicholſon,” ſaid Lady Newenden, (wil-- 
fully miſtaking the name); but ſince I am» 
condemned to remain in this comfortleſs. 
and dreary. place, do prithee beſtir thy-: 
ſelf, to ſave me if e- n dying of 
an ague. N 

Go, Dickenſon,” gad Sir Edward, 
« and ſend in the houſemaid' to make a 


fire here; while you We fee” that- 
Fol? others 
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others are made immediately in Lady 
Newenden's dreſſing and bed rooms.” _ . 
The houſekeeper immediately obeyed. 
Sir Edward, more vexed with his wife 
than he deſired to appear, walked about 
the room in filence ; and Ethelinde, de- 
preſſed by the ill humour of her. coufin, 
and concerned at the effect it had on Sir 
Edward, ſeated herſelf in the window, and 
looking at the ſurrounding hills, recol- 
lected how very far ſhe now was from her 
father; and in that recollection felt de- 
ſerted and forlorn. 

By this time Miſs Newenden oined 
them, and being better ſatisfied with-the 
ſtable than her ſiſter was with the houſe, 
ſhe came gaily into the room with Dave-, 
nant, who enquired of Lady Newenden, 
how. ſhe found herſelf ? | 

„More than half dead, I aſſure you, 
Davenant, faid ſhe, with * uſual lan- 
guor; „ and all that amazes me is, how 
any creature can take ſuch a journey as 
this for pleaſure,” 

« ] am 
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In very ſorry, Lady! 2 
faid Sir Edward, unable any longer tb 
conceab his chagrin, « that yo. have d un- 
dertaken it at all? 

Indeed; Sir Edward, ſo an thy an- 
ſwered' ſhe... | 

« can't imagine why, cad Miſs 


Newenden with quickneſs ; © for I am 


fure you are no worſe for it.” 
Not tlie worſe; Ma'am? why Fam 
ſhaken to death, diſſocatłd in all my joints; 


and after having been martyred the whole 
way with jolting in extreme heat, I come 


into ihis cold, damp, deſblate place, 
which i really is fit” only for the nuns and 
friars that you told me, I think, wed to, 
inhabit it.” . 
ce Its inhabitants ſince that, Madam,“ 
ſaid her ſiſter in law, with encreaſed tart- 
neſs, “ were perſons, of whom 1 may 
venture to ſay, that few of our preſent 
nobility are ſo well, certainly none better' 
born. They were of a family with which 
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at leaſt mere modern opulence may be proud 
to Rong. it's alliance.“ 

© Dear Miſs Ne wenden,“ anſwered 
bor Ladyſhip contemptuouſly, ** nobody 
diſputes it; I only wiſh that the laſt and 
preſent poſſeſſors of the place had been 
contented to remain as quiet here as the 
owners did who lived at it two or three 
hundred years ago; then I fuppoſe they 
would not have ſpent ſo much money as 
has obliged: them to have recourſe to . 
dern opulence to prevent theſe dreary rooms 
from being made into barns or ee 
or tumbling quite down. 

% My dear couſin!“ 3 Ethe- 
linde, unable to repreſs her aftohiſhnient | 
at this ſpeech. | 

Sir Edward, finding that all his ten- | 
derneſs for Lady Newenden could not 
check the anger which this proud and 
contemptuous ſpirit provoked, now haſtily: 
left the room. Davenant, always an 
indifferent ſpectator of ſcenes where no 
kind of diſũpation bore a part, ſtrolled 

into 
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into the. garden; but Miſs: Newenden, 
whoſe family pride (the only pride” ſhe 
had) was now n returned to the 
char ge. 5 . a 
Moſt women, he me aſſure your 
Ladyſhip, whatever may be their fortune, 
would think themſelves too happy to 50 
it with ſuch a man as my brother. 
% Not #09 happy ſurely, with a ma- 
licious ſmile, anſwered Lady Newenden, 
« if part of their lives was to wear away 


in, baniſhment in the . of Graſ- 


mere. 
« But let me 1 you, Lady Ms; 
enden e 


Not to night, . Ma- am do not 
inform me to-night; for I am really fa- 
tigued to death, and cannot keep myſelf 
awake to hear any more about your an- 
ceſtors. Doubtleſs they were all Knights 
and Eſquires of high degree; only 1 
wiſh their old faſhioned nunnery had 
— into the lake before I. had been 

dragged 
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dragged a thouſand miles to catch wy 
death in it.” 

At this moment her woman, Mrs. Pow- 
ell, and her Indian bees. e the 
room. 

% Ah! Powell,” exclaimed the; it 
is comfortable to ſee you. Get my drops 
and my chocolate. I ſhall go inſtantly 
to bed. Why, what a winds ee have 
been coming?“ 

Good heaven! my dear Lady,” 
drawled out her attendant, © I thof that 
to have got here at all was a thing 
impoſſible. Gracious me! I thof of all 
things we ſhould have been killed by one 
of them there great large ils; and then 
ſquiſh ſquaſh through ſuch a deal of water 
I am ſure your Ladyſhip muſt be quite 
tired out of your life.” - 

Tired indeed! I hope "—_ ; thing is 
ready for me?“ 

% Oh! yes I got every ding ready as 
ſoon as I came in for your Ladyſhip. ler 

« Help me then,” cried ſhe, with re- 
doubled 
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doubled languor, © help me to my bed. 


Miſs Newenden. I congratulate you both 
on being ſo very robuſt, that even the 
fatigue of ſuch a journey does not difable 
you from taking a pleaſant rural walk, or 
an evening ride perhaps, over thoſe ſweet 
hills to ſee proſpects. You cannot fail of 


for leaving you.” 


_ the rootn;- 


Good night, Ethy. Your humble ſervant, 


entertainment; 1 I ſhall make no apology 


She then, leaning on her two W e n . 


CHAP- 
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M I 8 8 bene who with 58 af. 
perity of temper had much of the pride of 
anceftry about her, now expreſſed to Ethe- 
linde in very bitter terms the diſpleaſure 
ſhe had conceived againſt her fiſter in ſaw 
for her ill breeding and haughtineſs. 
Ethelinde attempted to ſoften her, by 
reminding her that ſomething ſhould be 
allowed to health generally very delicate, 
and to preſent fatigue. * My couſin,“ 
faid ſhe, ** has never been contradicted in 
what ſhe defired to do, or deſired to do any 
thing to which ſhe expreſſed the leaſt diſ- 
like. Even Sir Edward, till this journey 
became neceſſary, has never requeſted any 
thing of her but what he knew to be her 
own inclination. 
Hang ſuch whimſical nonſenſe,” ex- 
claimed Miſs Newenden, “it puts me paſt 
| | all 
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al patience, . My brother is a fool to give 
way to it as he does; for the more he hu- 
mours her ridiculous affectation, the more 
inſupportably tireſome ſhe becomes. Oh 
if I was a man, and plagued with a whin- 
ing, conceited, capricious wife, I would run 
away to the end of the world to avoid her.” 
Fou mean ride away,” ſaid Ethe- 
linde, ſmiling. | 

Aye, that I would indeed,” 5 
Miſs Newenden, taking good humouredly 
this little ſtroke at her own hobby horſe. 
*« Iwiſth Ned had any ſpirit; I am ſure I could 
put him in a way to cure her Ladyſhip of 
theſe inſolent airs.” Then ſeeing Daven- 
ant looking at her brother's brood mares, 
which were grazing in the park, ſhe ran 
away to join him; and Ethelinde wandered 
out towards the plantation which fringed 
the feet of the hills that ſurrounded it. She 
was no ſooner alone, than loſing the im- 
preſſion of the unpleaſing converſation ſhe 
had heard, ſhe gave way to the ſolemn but 


melancholy ſpecies of pleaſure inſpired by 
the 
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che ſcene around her. It was now evening; 
the laſt rays of the ſun gave à dull purple 
hue to the points of the fells which roſe 
above the water and the park; while the 
reſt, all in deep ſhadow, looked gloomily 
ſublime. Juſt above the talleſt, which was 
rendered yet more dark by the wood that 
covered its ſide, the evening ſtar aroſe, and 
was reflected on the boſom of the lake, now 
perfectly (till and unruffled. Not a breeze 
ſighed among the hills, and nothing was 
heard but the low murmur of two or three 
diſtant waterfalls, and at intervals the ſhort 
ſoft notes of the woodlark, the only bird 
that ſings at this ſeaſon in an evening (it 
was the middle of Auguſt). Echelinde 
having traverſed a conſiderable part of the 
plantation, principally among tall firs, 
planted by the grandfather of Sir Edward, 
now ſtopped to obſerve the river, which 
flows from the lake in a deep and ſmooth 
current; and keeping its way under the foot 
of an enormous maſs of rock, ſuddenly 
croſſes the park, and takes its courſe near 

7 the 


the abbey, where it once filled what is now 
a foſſe of turf, but was formerly a moat; 
from which, being - diverted, it wanders 
away through green incloſures, till other 
hills conceal its further progress. 

A rude ſtone bridge croſſes the ſtream, 
and Ethelinde, leaning over the wall, 
looked penſively at the water, and liſtened 
to the rippling current, which was in uniſon 
with other foothing and agreeable ſounds, 
while by this time innumerable ftars were 
reflected on the lake. 


Qui, ſe ſpiega la notte il foſco velo 
Nel mare emulo al Cielo 
Piu lucide, piu belle 
M.oltiplicar le ſtelle. 
by Ma rasTAs10. 


While ſhe remained here, Sir Edward, 
who to diſſipate his vexation had rambled 
round his plantations, overtook her. 
© Whither wanders my lovely couſin;“ ſaid 
he in the pleaſant accents of affection, and 


taking her arm within his: “ and why 
ſtays 
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ſlays ſhe out thus late?“ ] have not the leaſt 
inclination to return to the houſe, replied 
Ethelinde; “the evening is uncommonly 
mild, and I have been admiring the beauty 
of the lake, and of thoſe wild rocks which 
form its baſon. How calm, how beautiful 
is its ſurface, ſpangled with ſtars, and deeply 
contraſted by thoſe dark tufts of evergreens 
which crowd over it.“ | 

© Thoſe trees, ſaid Sir Edward, were 
planted by my father when I was a boy. 
You like the ſcenery then, Ethelinde, and 
ſee nothing ſo terrible in paſſing a few 
weeks at Graſmere Abbey ?” He ſighed, 
and as if waiting for Ethelinde's reply, was 
ſilent a moment: then making an effort to 
conquer the pain which the recollection 
of Lady Newenden's different taſte im- 
preſſed, he added, Where did you leave 
Lady Newenden?“ 

«« Her Ladyſhip retired to her own 
room with her ſervants before I came out to 
walk ; and Miſs Newenden went with Mr. 
Davenant to look at ſome of your horſes.” 

Vor. I. D we 
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It is well,” ſaid Sir Edward, ſtill try- 
ing to ſhake off his concern, “that Nelly 
has found in Davenant a companion who 
can participate her pleaſures, and it is not 
leſs lucky for me, that Davenant's happy 
facility of temper, ever falling into the 
whim of thoſe he is with, ſerves to keep 
her at leaſt in good humour.” Unable to 
help adverting thus to the petulance of lus 
wife, he yet tried to drive it from him by 
other topics. How do you like Dave- 
nant ?” continued he. 

Ethelinde, who had thought very little 
of him, and without any degree of good 
opinion, anſwered with ſome heſitation, 
* ery wel.” 

% He has,” ſaid Sir Edward, “ great 
good nature, and 1s not without underſtand- 
ing.” 

«© Not abſolutely without.“ 

Sir Edward, ſmiling at the archneſs with 
which ſhe delivered theſe words, ſaid, © But 
you think that he has not much?“ | 

«« Certainly, Sir Edward, you muſt be a 

| far 
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far better judge than I am; and as Ialways 
wiſh to diſcover the good qualities of thoſe 
Lam with, I wiſh you to point out thoſe of 
Mr. Davenant.” 

« You are ſatirical, Ethelinde.“ 

{© I hope not; but l on have obſerved 
lome features in his character that by no 
means impreſs me with a favourable idea of 
his heart or his underſtanding.” 

“Jou ſurpriſe me! What have you 
obſerved ?” 

_« Firſt, that though he knows not what 
in the world to do with his time, and is ever 
in an evident dearth of ideas, he never takes 
up a book, or enters with any kind of in- 
tereſt into the moſt inſtructive converſa- 
tion.“ 3 

6 Allowed. But what have you to ſay 
of his heart ?” 

« have only to ſay of it, that it ſeems 
to me deficient in feeling, in generoſity, in 
tenderneſs. He acknowledges that he has 
a widowed aunt, his mother's ſiſter, old, 
indigent, and deprived by death of her 
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children , whom he has never noticed ſinee he 


became old enough to aſſiſt her. And did 1 


not obſerve, that when at the inn at Bo- 
roughbridge, your acquaintance in that town 
introduced to your pity a poor woman with 
five infant children, whom an horrid acci- 
dent had robbed of their laborious father. 


Davenant, far from attending to her diſtreſs, 


went to the window, and looked out of it 
till ſne was about to withdraw, as if to avoid 
the neceſſity of taking out his purſe. 
And when you reminded him of it, and 
deſired him to give the little boy a guinea, 
he gave it indeed, but not like one who 
loves to give, Ah, Sir Edward ! Ifa man 
ſo young; a man abounding in money, 
which all his ſuperfluous expences hardly 
diminiſhes, is thus deaf to the voice of mi- 
ſery, and wants to be reminded of the aſ- 


ſiſtance he owes his fellow creatures, what 


ſhall he be, when time, which blunts even 


the keeneſt ſenſibilities, ſhall have rendered 


him yet more inſenſible and unfeeling of 
evely 
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every thing but the gratification of his own 
narrow and ſelfiſh taſtes.” 

«© Indeed,” faid Sir Edward; I did 
not know what a ſevere obſerver you are, 
Ethy, or 1 ſhould have taken care of my- 
ſelf.” 

% Ah, no, Sir Edward! the lefs your 
actions are guarded, the more you muſt be 
beloved: they ariſe from the nobleſt im- 
pulſes of the ſoul. Believe me, an heart 
like yours cannot be too much ſeen, and 
ſeen as it really 1s.” 

This artleſs but warm praiſe gave to Sir 
Edward a ſenſation of delight more exqui- 
ſite than he had ever before felt. His voice 
trembled as he attempted laughingly to 
anſwer what he termed an extravagant com- 
pliment: then as they walked towards the 
houſe together, he became quite filent. 
On entering the eating parlour, they found 
Miſs Newenden and Davenant waiting ſup- 
per : during which repaſt Sir Edward con- 
tinued penſive, anſwering he knew not what 
to the queſtions Miſs Newenden aſked him 
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about the horſes ſhe had ſeen; and as ſoon 
as the cloth was removed, they all ere 
rated. 

Ethelinde, with a boſom unruffled by 
any uneaſy paſtion, ſoon taſted the calm 
ſlumber of the innocent. But Sir Edward 
carried to his pillow thoughts and reflections 
that ſuffered him not to fleep. He had for 
many days learned, that ſhould: he loſe 
the converſation of Ethelinde, he ſhould 
be deprived of that which in the abſence 
of his children was the greateſt pleaſure of 
his life. But he had today caught himſelf 
making involuntary compariſons between 
her and his wife; and felt all the ill humour 
and pride of the latter aggravated, while 
the ſweetneſs, the {pirit, the ſenſe of Ethe- 
linde, proportionably roſe in his mind. Then 
blaming himſelf for indulging an idea to 
the diſadvantage of his wife of the mother 
of his children, he fancied that he muſt 
himſelf have been in the wrong, and had 
not ſufficiently allowed for the fatigue of 
body and mind Lady Newenden had ſuf- 
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fered, nor for the little, capricious humours 
to which the beſt women are ſubject, and 
he determined to think of it no more. 
With equal ſincerity did he reſolve to 
think leſs of Ethelinde; but as that was 
very difficult to accompliſh, he perſuaded 
himſelf that he thought of her only as a 
fond brother thinks of an amiable and be- 
loved ſiſter. | 

Every day, however, of the firſt three 
or four they paſſed at Graſmere Abbey, 
brought with it ſome new inſtance of Lady 
Newenden's unealy and perverſe ſpirit; 
and driven from her by havghty reſerve, 
or petulant retort, he was compelled to re- 
ſort for conſolation to the mild and reaſon- 
able converſation of Ethelinde. - An hour's 
reading with her, a walk with her, or ſome 
little poem repeated by memory, as they 
rambled together on the banks of the lake, 
reſtored to his wounded ſpirit its wonted 
compoſure, yet inſtilled into his heart a flow 
and ſecret poiſon, which he detected not 
D4 | till 
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till it was no longer in his power to expel 
it. 

Ethelinde, perfectly unconſcious of the 
effect of that tender and innocent familiarity 
in which ſhe lived with him, thought only 
how to ſoothe and amuſe him in the many 
hours which they paſſed almoſt entirely 
alone. Lady Newenden, becauſe ſhe knew 
that it mortified Sir Edward, frequently 
dined in her own apartment, under pre- 
tence that the lower part of the houſe gave 
her cold; while he was continually harraſſed 
by the complaints and murmiurs of her 
London ſervants, who regretted the lux- 
uries they had left behind them, and hoped 
by their own diſcontent to irritate that of 
their lady. The women quarrelled with 
the old houſe-keeper, and faw ghoſts in 
every paſſage of the abbey z the men be- 
wildered the ſteward by their London aſ- 
ſyrance, and diſtracted him by their extra- 
vagance. Every appeal was made to my 
Lady, and every attempt of Sir Edward 
to check their impertinence was ſure to be 

reſented 
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reſented by her Ladyſhip, and to be fol- 
lowed by reproaches, complainings, tears 
and fits. Miſs Newenden, never without 
reſource in fine weather, amuſed herſelf to- 
krably well by riding out and renewing 
her acquaintance with thoſe families within 
ten miles of the abbey whom ſhe had for- 
merly known. At one of thoſe viſits ſhe 
met a party of fix of her London friends, 
who had come down on a tour of pleaſure 
to viſit the lakes : ſhe eagerly invited them 
to Graſmere Abbey: they accepted the 
propoſal, and two days afterwards arrived 
fortunately for Sir Edward, who, though 
his buſineſs was by no means finiſhed, 
would not on other terms have been able 
to have detained Lady Newenden another 

week. | 
The acquiſition of ſuch a party reſtored 
to her Ladyſhip ſome degree of good hu- 
mour. She again heard the ſoothing voice 
of adulation, and again felt the conſequence 
given her by fortune. Cards were intro- 
Ds duced 


the reſt by a ſmall ſaſh window at the 
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duced of an evening, and ennui was for 
the preſent forgotten. 

Ethelinde too felt greatly relieved by 
their arrival; for ſhe was now no longer 
expected to liſten to Lady Newenden's 
complaints, to bear her ill humour, or 
to labour in the vain attempt of amuſing 
her. Happy to be thus reſtored to ſome 
degree of liberty, ſhe took immediate 
advantage of it; and the firſt day, as 
ſoon as dinner was over and the ladies 
withdrawn, ſhe went out unperceived; 
and taking with her that volume of the 
works of Gray, in which he, with the 
cleareſt ſimplicity, deſcribes this ſmall 
lake, ſhe purſued her way, now over 
„ eminences covered with turf, now 
among broken rock,” till ſhe reached the 
village which ſtands on a low e 
projecting far into the lake. 

In this hamlet, the abode of chearful 
labour and contented poverty, ſhe ob- 
ferved one houſe diſtinguiſhed from 
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end of it, looking into a little court and 
garden, ſurrounded with a quick hedge, 
and filled with flowers. The whole cot- 
tage, for it was ſtill merely a cottage, had 
about it a look of neatneſs and comfort, 
which convinced Ethelinde it belonged 
not to a labourer; but nobody appeared 
about it; and as dark clouds, gathering 
on the tops of the hills, and a ruffling 
wind ariſing, made her apprehend a ſtorm, 
ſhe returned immediately by the path ſhe 
came. Having however paſſed much 
more time than ſhe was aware of, and 
the ſky being extremely overcaſt with 
dark red clouds, which ſcowling over 


the lake gave to that and the ſurround- 


ing rocks a peculiar gloom, ſhe was 
afraid of being entirely benighted, and 


quickened her pace as much as poſſible, 


But the encreaſing obſcurity, and the un- 


evenneſs of the way, made her progret+ 
ſow; and ſhe had yet a quarter of a 
mile to the abbey, when a ſcattering 


ſhower was followed by ſeveral loud clays 
ot 
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of thunder, which echoing among the 
fells, were returned again and again in 
repeated vibrations. Ethelinde, not with- 
out ſome degree of fear, walked on, keep- 
ing on her hat with difficulty; when her 
eyes, which were fixed on the ground, 
that ſhe might diſcern her way, were 
quickly raiſed by the ſudden appearance of 
a tall young man with a fiſhing net on 
his ſhoulder, and a boat hook in his hand, 
who, coming from the water, met her 
in a path ſo narrow that they both ſtopped. 
The ſtranger, who though in a dreſs 
calculated for the amuſement he had been 
purſuing, had the air and look of a gen- 
tleman, ſeemed extremely. ſurpriſed at 
meeting a young perſon of Ethelinde's 
appearance at ſuch an hour and in ſuch 
a place; yet immediately recollecting that 
ſne muſt come from Graſmere Abbey, 
and ſeeing that ſhe ſtepped on fearfully, 
while the ſtorm continued to encreaſe, he 
followed her a moment after he had paſſed 

her, and ſaid :“ You will not I hope 
| | 5 think 
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think it impertinent, Madam, if I en- 
quire whether I can be of any uſe to you? 
The ſtorm is likely to be violent. Will 
you allow me to wait on you to the abbey ? 
fear you find it very difficult walking.” 

Ethelinde, who had been a good deal 

alarmed at his turning to follow her, was 
convinced the moment he ſpoke that he 
was a gentleman; and anſwered without 
heſitatiog, though in a voice that yet 
trembled with fear, ** that ſhe was much 
obliged to him, but that as ſhe was very 
near the abbey, ſhe could not think of 
giving him the trouble of going out of his 
way in ſuch a night.“ 
My way,” anſwered he, is any 
in which 1 can be of the leaſt ſervice to 
you; I beg you will allow me at leaſt to 
ſee you fafe to the gate.” 

At this moment a tremendous burſt of 
thunder made the rocks tremble to their 
baſe; and Ethelinde ſtarted, and almoſt 
fell, from the ſuddenneſs and violence of 


the ſhock, 
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1 TI muſt hope, ſaid the ſtranger, 
- perceiving her terror, *© that you will 
take my arm, without being deterred by 
the dirt of my dreſs, in which mae, I 
have. been fiſhing fince morning.” 

Ethelinde, who was almoſt unable to 
walk, now. accepted his offer; and with 
his aſſiſtance ſoon reached the gate of the 
lawn; where the moment they arrived 
Sir Edward and a ſervant appeared, though 
it was by this time ſo nearly dark that 
Ethelinde only knew it was the former by 
his calling aloud the moment he perceived 
ſomebody approach“ Is that Miſs Cheſ- 
terville? Is it Ethelinde ?” 

& It is, Sir Edward,” anſwered ſhe, 
as (he held out her hand to him. 

& Where have you been?” cried he 
with great agitation. ©. I have been—we 
have en extremely 1 on your 
account.“ 11 
1 merely walked farther than I in- 
tended, and was overtaken by the thun- 
der before I could get back. This, gen- 
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tleman has been ſo obliging as to take 
care of me part of the way.” 

« I thank him,” ſaid Sir Edward, with 
ſome degree of reſerve. Sir, will you 
do me the honour to walk into the 
houſe ?” 

« I am obliged to you, Sir,” contic 
the ſtranger; © but it is late, and I live 
at ſome diſtance.” 

Then without waiting for farther in- 
vitation, ſeeing Ethelinde ſafe, he difap- 
peared in a moment. 

As the wind continued extremely YTY 
and the thunder yet muttered among the 
hills, Sir Edward, with his arm round her 
waiſt, hurried Ethelinde into the houſe 
as quick as poſſible. When they got 
thither, - he enquired if ſhe was much 
terrified, or if her cloaths were wet. 
The rain however had been flight, and 
her terror was almoſt ſubſided ; declin- 
ing therefore any afliſtance, ſhe went 
immediately into the room, . where they 
were all at cards, and where ſhe found 

that 
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that the party had been that evening 
ſtill farther augmented by the arrival of 
Lord Danesforte; a nobleman, who hav- 
ing been on a viſit in Scotland, had 
heard that Sir Edward and Lady Newen- 
den were at the abbey, and had unex- 
pectedly paid them a viſit, 

The curiofity of Lord Danesforte bad 


been ſtrongly excited to know who Miſs 


Cheſterville was, about whom Sir Edward 
had been the whole evening ſo reſtleſs 
that he had with viſible conſtraint ac- 
quitted himſelf of the honours of his 
houſe; and after ſending four or five 
ſervants different ways, he had at length 
left his company, and gone out himſelf 

in ſearch of her. | 
This Ethelinde, the object of ſq much 
anxiety, now appeared before him in a blaze 
of beauty which turned his Lordſhip's 
curioſity into admiration. Her complex - 
ion, which was frequently too pale, was 
raiſed to a deep bluſh, Her fear had 
given way to pleaſure at the kindneſs 
and 
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and attention of Sir Edward, and her 
whole countenance was animated by 
good humour; while the diſorder of her 
hat, and her dark auburne hair, ſet off 
her face to more advantage than could 
have been done by the exacteſt arrange= 
ment or moſt ſtudied ornament. 

Sir Edward led her towards the table 
where Lady Newenden and Lord Danes» 
forte were at cards, ſay ing Help me, 
Maria, to quarrel with your couſin, and 
prevent her in future from rambling 
about of an evening to the alarm of all 
her friends.” 

„ Settle it with her yourſelf, Sir Ed- 
ward,” anſwered her Ladyſhip coldly, 
« I never take upon me to argue with 
romantic young ladies on the peculiarity 
of their taſte.” 

Ethelinde, accuſtomed to theſe ſort of 
repulſive ſpeeches from her couſin, now 
went towards the next table; while Lord 
Danesforte, who followed her with his 
eyes, ſaid to Lady Newenden— 
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Sal Miſs Cheſterville is then your Lady- 
ſhip's couſin?” | 

«© Yes, my Lord.” ö ea 
„ ſhould have gueſſed ſo. She pol 
ſeſſes a portion of the family beauty, 
ſo very eee in Lady Newen- 
den.“ 

„Do you: think fo,” replied he with 
a forced ſmile; „I really cannot think 
there is much' reſemblance. Not that 
I diſclaim it, on account of any compli- 
ment it conveys, for in my mind Ethe- 
linde is any thing but handſome.” 

Lord Danesforte, finding that to praiſe 
one lady was to offend the other, turned 
the diſcourſe by ſome delicate and well 
pointed compliment; but however he 
affected by words to give the prefer- 
ence to her Ladyſhip, his looks were 
again in queſt of Ethelinde, who had 
ſat down alone in a corner of the 
room; Sir Edward, diſengaging himſelf 
from cards as quickly as he could, ſoon 

2 : . 73 ; after 
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after joined her, and talked to her till ſup- 
per was announced. He enquired who the 
perſon was, who had taken care of 
her home? Ethelinde related ſimply 
how and where ſhe had met him; while 
Sir Edward, gently chiding her for ven- 
turing ſo far as the village alone, made 
her promiſe that ſhe would never again 
alarm him by the ſame kind of _ 
eretion. 

During ſupper aha diſcourſe 2 a 
turn in which Ethelinde could bear very 
little part. Lord Danesforte had no op- 
portunity of knowing whether her con- 
verſation and underſtanding anſwered to the 
ſpirit and intelligence which flaſned from 
her eyes: his Lordſhip, ſeated near Lady 
Newenden, had not even an opportunity of 
addreſſing himſelf to her, who was next 
to Sir Edward, at the. bottom of the 
table. But as the latter frequently ſpoke 
to her, he ſaw a variety. of expreſſion 

in 
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in her face, which encreaſed his inclina- 
tion to be more acquainted with her, 
He could not but obſerve the marked 
attention of Sir Edward; which, in ad- 
dition to the extraordinary anxiety he 
had ſhewn while he believed her ex- 
poſed to the thunder ſtorm, put ſome 
notions into the head of Lord Danes- 
forte not very favourable to that uni- 
form and tender attachment which Sir 
Edward had always profeſſed and ſup- 
ported towards his wife. As his Lord- 
ſhip was upon the turf, and had ſeveral 
horſes with him, hunters and poneys, 
with which Miſs Newenden was well 
acquainted, the converſation during ſup- 
per ran principally on their various 
merits, and a match was made at 
her deſire between him and Mr. Dave- 
nant; who were each to ride their own 
horſes in the park the next day; 
and on the day following a, party on 


the lake was propoſed, which Lady Neu- 
f enden 


cu. 
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enden conſented to join at the earneſt 
entreaty of Lord Danesforte; but ſhe 
declared that if the day was not per- 
fectly warm, and the water perfectly 
calm, nothing ſhould induce her to ven- 
ture. 
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L ORD Danesforte inherited from his 
anceſtors an immenſe fortune; and was 
one of thoſe who ſeem, by the conſent 
of their cotemporaries, to be the acknow- 
ledged leaders of faſhion, and arbiters of 
taſte, His houſes, his equipages, his 
horſes, his miſtreſſes, his dinners, were 
the theme of the day, and had for 
ſome years made a conſpicuous figure 
in thoſe fleeting annals, which give in 
the eyes of trifling imbecility, a tem- 
porary conſequence to diſſipation and 
vice. He had received from nature a 
good underſtanding, and an handſome 
perſon ; but he ſacrificed the former in 
becoming the ſlave of opinion; and his 
intemperance had at the age of ſeven and 
twenty robbed his perſon of all the 
lightneſs, grace, and activity of youth, 
| while 
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while his conſtitution was proportionably 
impaired. He plunged early into every 
ſpecies of debauchery to ſhew his ſpirit, 
and it was now become an invincible 
habit, But that facility of gratification 
which his great fortune gave him, 
made even his pleaſures ſatiate and 
diſguſt him; and amid the luxuries with 
which he was ſurrounded, ſome new 
purſuit, ſome project which might pique 
and animate by the difficulty of ſuc- 
ceſs, was ever become neceſſary to his ex- 
iſtence. When he had no ſuch ſcheme 
before him, he hurried from place to 
place, weary of himſelf; and was now 
very ſlightly gratified by that ſpecies of 
fame, which his morals, his health, and 
much of his fortune, had been ſacrificed 
to obtain, 

Sir Edward Newenden, whoſe temper, mo- 
rals and conduct were exactly the reverſe of 
his Lordſhip's,had firſt known him at Eton, 
where the difference of their charaRers and 


ages, for Lord Danesforte was four years 
his 
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his junior, had prevented any intimacy be- 
tween them. They met afterwards abroad, 
where their acquaintance was renewed; and 
they had ſince occaſionally viſited, but 
without any particular friendſhip. The 
preſent viſit of Lord Danesforte was paid 
rather becauſe he knew not what elſe to 
do with himſelf, than from any regard for 
his hoſts, and it was received by Sir Ed- 
ward with more politeneſcthan pleaſure. 
Lord Danesforte however found more 
attraction at the abbey than he expected, 
and determined to remain there for ſome 
days. Davenant, fitted by his vanity for 
a pupil, and by his ignorance for a dupe; 
Lady Newenden, lovely in her perſon, 
and vain in her diſpoſition, with a mind 
open to the inſinuations of flattery, and 
an heart inſenſible to every thing but the 
impreſſion received through that medium ; 
were ſubjects, fitted at once to entertain 
him at preſent, and promiſe him thoſe pur- 
ſuits in future, in which he moſt delighted 


to engage, Flattered as he was by the ſilly 
imitation 
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imitation of weak and unexperienced young 
men; and eager after that fort of faſhion 
which ariſes from ſuppoſed intrigue. 

His Lordſhip however no ſooner ſaw 
Ethelinde than every other motive was 
forgotten, which had on his firſt arrival 
recommended Graſmere: Abbey. Youth, 
beauty, ſpirit, ſweetneſs, underſtanding ; 
every charm which could attract admiration, 
he found in her; but marriage was no 
part of his ſcheme of life: and as ſoon as 
he knew who ſhe was, he knew alſo that 
ſhe was too well protected by her father, 
her brother, and Sir Edward, to give him 
much chance of getting her into his power, 
But the difficulty of carrying any favourite 
point was never an inducement with him 
to relinquiſh it; and he was ſeldom fo 
happy as when engaged in ſome purſuit 
which occupied all thoſe talents that were 
given him for very different and more 
worthy purpoſes. 

Notwithſtanding the attention he was ob» 
liged to pay to Lady Newenden, he found 

Vor. I. E ſeveral 
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ſeveral opportunities of converſing with 
Ethelinde, and was convinced that her 
underſtanding was at leaſt equal to her per- 
ſonal "charms: the penſive ſoftneſs which 
at firſt appeared the leading feature in her 
character, frequently yielded to the moſt 
animated vivacity; and her manners and 
converſation ſoon made indelible the im- 
preſſion which had been received from her 
captivating form. In making theſe ob- 
ſervations it was impoſſible to help remark- 
ing that Sir Edward Newenden had made 
them before : Lord Danesforte indeed im- 
mediately ſaw that he was much mote 
ſtrongly attached to her than their al- 
liance by his marriage with her couſin 
authoriſed; and he fancied that Ethelinde 
knew and was not inſenſible of his partial- 
ity. A mind like his was incapable of 
feeling the variety and innocence of thoſe 
affections towards an amiable man which 
might have place in a boſom fo ingenuous 
and untainted as hers, Eſteem for, his 
character, gratitude for his kindneſs, and 

the 
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the tenderneſs of a ſiſter for his perſon, 
were blended in het heart, and ſhe loved 
and preferred him to all other men (after 
her father and her brother) with, the ſame 
purity as an angel might have loved him. 
Far from attempting to conceal this af- 
fection, ſhe ſpoke of him on all occaſions 
as the firſt of men; delighted in calling 
him her dear friend, and in repeating how 
well and how fortunately her couſin had 
choſen, when ſhe rejected higher titles and 


more ſplendid fortunes for NM N 


Sir Edward Ne wenden. 
Alas! of this happineſs her couſih was 
entirely inſenſible. Her ample fortune 
had drawn around her a number of lovers, 
among whom were three noblemen, whoſe 
rank was their only recommendation: at 


the ſame time Sir Edward :Newenden be- 


ing obliged to fell two of his eſtates im- 


mediately on the death of his father, en- 


tered into treaty with Mr. Maltravers, 
who was then making conſiderable pur- 
chaſes in the neighbourhood; and by that 

E 2 means 
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means was introduced to his daughter, then 
about ſeventeen. However embarraſſed 
his father had left him, he had deter. 
mined never to attempt retrieving his affairs 
by a marriage made merely with that view; 
but when he ſaw in Miſs Maltravers a 
| Perſon and a face which would have at- 
tracted his notice, had their poſſeſſor been 
deſtitute of fortune, he could not help 
reflecting on the great advantage which 
would ariſe from a union where his intereſt 
and his taſte would at once be conſulted, 
With diffidence however he made his pro- 
poſals, apprebending that the diſarranged 
ſtate of his fortune would be an inſur- 
. mountable objection; but Miſs Maltravers, 
who thought him infinitely the handſomeſt 
man ſhe had ever ſeen, accepted him with. 
out heſitation: and her father, who had 
no will but hers, . immediately complied ; 
gratified perhaps with the power of reſtor- 
ing an antient family to its original ſplen- 


daour; and more flattered by the proſpect 


of ' raiſing the rank of him to whom he 
| | | married 
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married his daughter, by the power and 
influence his fortune gave him, than by 


uniting her with a man already of a ſu- 


perior rank. Mrs. Maltravers, glad to 
have her daughter diſpoſed of, that ſhe 
might herſelf be under leſs reſtraint, ac- 


quieſced willingly ; and after a very ſhort 


courtſhip Sir Edward carried off the opu- 
lent heireſs from his numerous rivals, 


Lady Newenden entering on a world 
of which till then ſhe had ſeen very lictle, 


found herſelf every where the object of 


admiration and envy, Her vanity alone | 
was more powerful than the habitual indo- 
lence of her temper; and the only thing 


which did not fatigue her, was flattery, 
Diſſipation ſoon became neceſſary to her 
vacant mind; and eſtranged her from that 
domeſtic ſtyle of life in which only Sir 
Edward was happy. He ſaw with pain 
that even his children failed of detaching 
her from thoſe frivolous purſuits which 
were to him. not only unintereſting but 
diſagreeable, yet he continued to gratify 

E 3 her 
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her in every wiſh ſhe formed; and though 
he was himſelf unhappy, relinquiſhed his 
own ſatisfaction to her content. This pain- 
ful facrifice ſhe confidered as no more than 
what ſhe had a right to exact; and Sir 
Edward, who really loved her, forbore to 
complain even to her father, though com- 
pelled to paſs every winter in London in 
a perpetual hurry of engagements, and 
the ſummer at ſome of the various places 
of public refort, inſtead of being fuffered 
to enjoy the company of his children at 
one of his own houſes. His love how- 
ever was long proof againſt theſe differ- 
ences of taſte; the children, of whom he 
was paffionately fond, endeared their mo- 


ther to him; and though his plan of happi- 


nefs was deſtroyed, his tenderneſs had ſur- 
vided almoft undiminiſhed, till the odſery- 
ations he was forced to make during this 
journey; when repeated malignity towards 
Ethelinde, and attempts to inflict pain on 
himſelf, had ſhewn ſuch a general deficiency 
in de feelings which only can fecure 

either 
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either love or eſteem, as obliged him in- 
ternally to acknowledge, though till re- 
luctantly he acknowledged it, that his 
Maria had no heart. 0 

Conſcious of this decreaſe of his affec- 
tion, and almoſt fearing to aſk himſelf 
whether the attractions of another object 
had not too much contributed to it, while 
every principle of nenne, of dg him 
for indulging the partiality he felt, he 
determined not only to attempt conquer- 
ing his fondneſs for the company of Ethe- 


linde, but moſt carefully to avoid every 


occaſion of ſhewing it had ever exiſted. 
He had been ſo much off his guard on 
the evening when he apprehended ihe was 
expoſed to the thunder ſtorm, that Lady 
Newenden had remarked it with ſome aſ- 
perity, and he now wiſhed to appear as 
indifferent about her as about the moſt 
unintereſting perſon. of the party; but he 
ſucceeded ſo ill, at leaſt before the pene- 
trating eyes of Lord Danesforte, that 
his Lordſhip was only. amazed Lady 
E 4 Newenden 
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Newenden noticed it fo little; The trem- 
bling ſenſibility with which he heard her 
praiſes; the expreſſion of his eyes when. 
ever they were turned towards Ethelinde; 
all teſtified how deep and tender an intereſt 
he felt in all that related to her. © 
"The gaiety, the aſſiduity and adulation 
of Lord Danesforte, had not only reſtored 
Lady Newenden to her good humour, 
but engaged her to enter into the amuſe- 
ments which the neighbourhood of Graſ- 
mere Abbey afforded ; and the party made 
for going in boats on the lake remained 
fixed. © The day was extremely favourable; 
a gentle wind, ſufficient only to fill the fails, 
Auttered 'on the ſurface of the water, In 
one of the boats Lord Danesforte's ſer- 
vants formed a concert: 1n the other the 
ladies ſung, while the gentlemen ſometimes 
joined them, and ſometimes interrupted 
them with fine ſpeeches. Laughter ſeemed 
more the object than the pleaſure ariſing 
from ſurveying the ſurrounding ſcenery ; 


and after remaining about an hour, Lady 
N ewenden 
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Newenden complained that the wind was 
cold, and deſired to be put on ſhore, Sir 
Edward, one of the gentlemen, and two 
of the ladies, accompanied. her: Miſs 
Newenden, Mr, Davenant, with. Lord 
Danesforte and the reſt of the London 
party, remained in, the boat, into which 
two of the ſervants were taken, who were 
directed to put the boat back into the 
middle of the Lake, it being the purpoſe 
of the gentlemen to fiſh.. | 
The ſervant however who managed 4 
ban was inexpert; and Lord Danesforte, 
particularly impatient in trifles, ſeized the 
boat hook, and ſwearing furiouſly at his 
people, puſhed it off with ſuch violence 
that the ſail was entangled in the boughs 
of a tree which grew-over the creek where 
they landed; and he continuing to force 
the boat on, the fail was ſuddenly diſen- 
tangled with ſuch a ſhock, that Ethelinde, 
who had involuntarily arifen, was Aden 
inſtantly into the water. 

Sir Edward, as he ſaw her fall, was our 
. E 5 to 
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to ruſh in after her; but recollecting that 
with boots on he could not ſave her, he 
called to the ſervants who were on ſhore to 
tear them offt while he diſengaged himſelf 
from his coat. In the mean time Lord 
Danesforte with a torrent of oaths ordered 
his ſervants to ſave her, as they valued 
theit own lives. The men however heſi- 
tated; and Sir Edward had already thrown 
himſelf in, when a perſon was ſeen to ap- 
proach the landing place, ſwimtning with 
one arm, while with the other he bore 
Ethelinde, to all appearance dead. Sir 
Edward aſſiſted him in bringing her on 
ſhore, where the ſtranger ſeated himſelf on 
the graſs, and ſupported her. Though 
ſhe had been bardly five minutes in the 
water, "ſhe | was quite inſenſible; and Sir 
Edward, concluding ſhe was dead, forbore 
with the "utmoſt difficulty toi expreſs the 
violence of his grief and deſpair. | 
Lord Panesforte and his ſervants were 
by this time landed and ſurrounding her; 


While the ſtranger, ſeated on the graſs, ſup- 
0 ported 
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ported her in his arms; and Sir Edward 
collected preſence of mind enough to give 
orders for a chair (to be brought, that ſhe 
might be conveyed into the houſe. The 
ladies of the party, affecting great terror, 
thought more of expreſſing it in the moſt 
becoming manner, than of aſſiſting her 
who had occaſioned it. Lady Newenden 
inſiſted upon fainting; but as nobody ſeemed 
diſpoſed to attend to her, ſhe very pru- 
dently contented herſelf with the appear- 
ance of it only. Miſs Newenden, who on 
moſt occaſions preſerved her compoſure, 
collected from the reſt their ſmelling bottles, 
which ſhe never carried herſelf, and ap- 
plied them to the temples and noſe of 
Ethelinde, who, © like a fair lilly over- 
charged with rain” reclined her lovely 
head on the ſhoulder of the ſtranger, while 
Sir Edward continued chafing her hands, 
and giving a- thouſand. orders in. a mo- 

ment. | 
In a ſhort time ſeveral ſervants arrived 
from the abbey ; Lady Newenden's wo- 
E 6 men 
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men attended on her; but Mrs. Dicken- 
ſon the houſekeeper applied herſelf to have 
Ethelinde conveyed to the houſe, which 
by means of an armed chair was eaſily 
accompliſhed; and the motion, together 
with the application which had been uſed, 
reſtored her to ſome degree of ſenſibility. 
She opened her eyes, but ſeemed uncon- 
ſcious of the ſurrounding objects, and im- 
mediately cloſed them. Sir Edward, ſa- 
tisfied that ſhe yet lived, recovered ſome 
degree of recollection, and enquired after 


Lady Newenden, who was however ſo 
much offended with the ſolicitude He had 


fhewn about Ethelinde, and the riſk lie had 
incurred by his attempt to fave her, that 
ſhe deigned not to anſwer his queſtions ; 
but bidding him go to thoſe whoſe life was 
of more conſequence than hers, haughtily 
retired to her own apartment. Sir Edward 
then recollected the young man who had 
ſhewn ſo much courage and activity; who, 
unnoticed and uninvited, had followed the 
chair into the houſe, and now waited in 

the 
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the hall to bear the event of an accident, 
which but for him would probably have 
been fatal. Sir Edward, who as well as 
the gallant ſtranger remained trembling in 
wet cloaths, now went in ſearch of him, 
and taking his hand, expreſſed in the 
warmeſt terms his gratitude and eſteem. 


« Allow me to aſk, Sir,” ſaid he, “the 


name of the gentleman to whom we are 
ſo much obliged, and where I may offer 
him my repeated thanks?“ 

% My name is Montgomery, Sir. 1 
live at the village on the lake,” 2 

The young ſtranger bowing, was then 
about to depart ; but Sir Edward preffed 
him to come into the houſe, change his 
cloaths, and take ſome refreſhment, adding 
that he could not think of parting fo early 
with a perſon to whom he was ſo much 
obhged. 

« Pardon me, Sir,” 0 Mr. Mont 
goinery, if I now decline ſtaying ; 
to my cloaths, their condition is of lndl 


«nb I am almoſt an amphibious 
animal, 
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animal. But my mother will perhaps hear 
ſome indiſtinct account of the diſaſter, and 
may be alarmed. I dare not therefore ſtay 
to hazard giving her that pain. Any other 
time 1 ſhall. conſider myſelf as highly ho- 
noured in being allowed to pay my re- 
ſpects at Graſmere Abbey.“ 

He then enquired into the ſituation of 
Ethelinde, and hearing ſhe was much re- 
ſtored, he expreſſed his pleaſure at fa fa- 
vourable an account, bowed and diſap- 
peared acroſs the lawn. 

Sir Edward then again went to the door 
of Ethelinde's apartment; and hearing 
ſhe was in bed, much recovered and tran- 
quilliged, he became more eaſy ; and hay- 
ing changed his cloaths, prepared with 
ſome degree of calmneſs and reſolution to 
meet the reproaches and ill humours of 
Lady Newenden. She received him with 
mingled contempt and anger, reproached 
him in the bittereſt terms for his raſhneſs 
in attempting to ſave Ethelinde, and for 
his diſregard of herſelf; and concluded 

with 
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wich aceuſing herſelf of extreme folly in 
having encumbered herſelf with Ethelinde, 
who was accuſtomed, ſhe ſaid, to be made 
of ſo much conſequenee by her infatuated 
father, that ſhe was become troubleſome 
to every body elſe, and ſpoiled every party 
into which ſhe was admitted. 

Sir Edward was not leſs aftoniſhed at 
the violence that at the unfeeling injuſtice 
of this-accuſation; but to avoid any argu- 
ment on a ſubject which he feared he might 
not difcuſs with temper, he withdrew, 
only defiring her to compoſe her ſpirits 
and diſmiſs her terror. The truth was, 
that Lady Newenden, ſufficiently piqued 
at the attention Sir Edward gave to her 
couſin, which her pride prevented her from 


noticing to him, was yet more diſpleaſed 


at obſerving that though Lord Danesforte 
affected to be very aſſiduous in his attend- 
ance on her, he extremely admired the 
beauty of Ethelinde; and though her La- 
dyſhip would not then have cared, had 
ſhe been aſſured that ſhe ſhould never have 


ſeen 
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ſeen him again, yet could he not endure 
that a connoiſſeur in beauty ſhould find 
charms in another while ſhe was preſent ; 
and. irritated againſt Ethelinde, whom ſhe 
had never loved, by her thus monopoliz- 
ing admiration, ſhe could no- longer pre- 
vail upon herſelf to treat her with even the 


ſlight ſhare of civility ſhe had hitherto 


ſhewn her. 

At the time of the hazardous accident 
that had befallen Ethelinde, Davenant had 
been ſo far from ſhewing any: lover-like 
ſolicitude, that his whole attention. had 
been occupied by the care of avoiding any 
diſaſter himſelf ;, for. making his way on 
ſhore with as much care as-expedition, he 
buttoned up. his coat, tied another hand- 
kerchief over his immenſe neckloth, and 
walked about with his teeth chattering and 
his hands in his pockets, without any at- 
tempt to aſſiſt the terrified party around 
him; till Miſs Newenden, perfectly miſ- 
treſs of herſelf, gave him a ſmart blow on 


the ſhoulder with her open haad, crying, 
« Why 
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« Why, Tom! are you petrified, man ? 
Come, come, prithee do ſomething for 
theſe poor drowned wretches. Do run to 
the houſe, and haſten the people out with 
aſſiſtance.” Willing to make his eſcape, 
Davenant gladly obeyed her. 


The feelings of Lord Danesforte took 


quite another turn, As ſoon as he was 
convinced Ethelinde was not dead, his 
rage againſt his ſervants, for an accident 
owing wholly to his own unguarded vio- 


lence, broke out anew. He loaded them 


with abuſe, uttered againſt them the moſt 
horrid imprecations, particularly vented 
his wrath againſt his own gentleman, on 
whom he threw the blame of what had 


happened; and having ſworn at him for 


above half an hour, he went to his apart- 
ment to dreſs. 

Lady Newenden however appeared not 
that evening. The others, who, except 
Miſs Newenden, were of that claſs of wo- 
men who have no peculiar lines of charac- 
ter, but who dreſs faſhionably, talk fafhion- 

ably, 
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ably, and fill up public places, had each 
them diſplayed her elegant attitudes and 
fine feelings, and now renewed their ſolici- 
tude about tlie fair ſufferer; though had 
they been aſſured of the impoſſibility of 
her recovery, not one of them would have 
felt the leaſt concern. 

Not ſo Sir Edward. The accident had 
ſerved to ſhew him all the violence of that 
attachment to Ethelinde, which he had ſo 
long and ſo vainly attempted to ſtifle. 
Throw n entirely off his guard by her dan- 
ger, he feared. he had betrayed: to others 
the fenſations he had felt with ſo much 
violence, but he could now only deter- 


mine anew to check, if it was yet poſſible, 


this dangerous paſſion; or if that was no 
longer in his power, to conceal it for ever 
from thoſe whoſe peace it might fo irrepa- 
rably injure. 

He was ſtruck with the extraordinary 
coincidence of accident which had twice 
thrown, Montgomery in the way of Ethe- 
linde; as he immediately knew him to be 

the 
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the ſame young man who had attended 
her home in the evening of the ſtorm. 
Whence he came, or to whom he belonged, 
Sir Edward was yet to learn; but it was 
impoſſible to ſee him without 9 to 
know more of him. 

Ethelinde being the next day olerably 
recovered by the care of Mrs. Dickenſon, 
was able to fit up, but not to leave her 
room. Lady Newenden enquired after 
her only by a cold meffage; and Sir Ed- 
ward, however defirous of ſeeing her, de- 
termined to deny himſelf that gratification 7 
and to obliterate the memory of his paſt 
extravagant tranſports, by behaving now 
with as much calm civility as if Ethelinde 
had only on his heart the claim of arelation 
of his wife's $; and in this reſolution he had 
the forbeararice to remain for four and 
twenty hours. 
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CHAPTER . 


D AVENANT had heard Lord Daneſ- 
fort repeatedly declare, that of all the 
women he had ever ſeen, Ethelinde was 
the lovelieſt.—“ And if,” ſaid his Lord- 
ſhip, ©* I was a marrying man, I ſhould 
prefer her to all others for a wife.” Theſe 
ſort of ſpeeches from a man whoſe taſte 
was univerſally acknowledged, and whoſe 
manners and opinions were the objects of 
Davenant's imitation, had a great effe& on 
him; and he began to conſider whether he 
might not himſelf obtain Ethelinde, whoſe 
beauty his eyes had acknowledged, though 
he was inſenſible of her ſuperior attractions. 
In conſequence of this idea, he became 
ſuddenly very ſolicitous about her health, 
and heard with great apparent concern, 
that in conſequence of her accident ſhe had 
a cold, attended with a great degree of 

fever. 
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fever. Sir Edward, whom theſe ſymptoms 
threw into real agonies, had on their firſt 
appearance ſent for the beſt advice the 
country afforded ; but Ethelinde, who by 
uo means believed herſelf fo ill as his fears 
made him imagine, was notwithſtanding 
glad of an opportunity to remain a few 
days in her own room, where ſhe was plen- 
tifully ſupplied with books, and where Sir 
Edward, unable to reſiſt the pleaſure of 
being with her, and fancying that Lady 
Newenden noticed it not, fat with her 
ſometimes for an hour, and renewed thoſe 
converſations which ſhe ſo much preferred 
to the mixed, deſultory, and uninſtructive 
trifling of the large party below. On the 
accident, ſhe reflected with no other ſen- 
ſation than that of gratitude to her gallant 
deliverer, and concern for the terror her 
friends had on her account ſuffered. Her 
acknowledgments to heaven were rather 
for the preſervation of a life dear and neceſ- 
ſary to her father, than becauſe it appeared 
to her to be of great value. The quick 
neſs 
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neſs of her feelings had already taught her, 
that its pains were greater than its pleaſures; 
and naturally chearful as her remper was, 
a ſort of preſetitiment of future misfortune 
frequently gave a caſt of ſadneſs to her 
mind, and oppreſſed an heart hitherto un- 
conſcious of thoſe paſſions which prey ſo 
forcibly on acute ſenſibility. This diſpo- 
ſition ſhe had made it a point of duty to 
check in the preſence of her father ; but 
now ſhe yielded to it almoſt nhperceptibly' 
and the moments ſhe paſſed along with Sir 
Edward, were particularly tinctured with 
this tender melancholy—which, delicious 
as it was to both, was full of danger to him, 
who, eſcaping from vapid and irkſome 
company, found it doubly delightful to 
lay out his whole ſoul in the ſoft and ſen- 
ſible ſociety of Ethelinde. 

On'the fourth day, however, ſhe found 
herſelf well enough to quit her room. 
Lady Newenden received her with her 
uſual haughty indifference : Miſs Newen- 
den, wholly engroſſed by other matters, 

hardly 
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hardly recollected that ſhe was among 
them, while Lord Danesforte, in her de- 
licate and intereſting languor, in the glow 
which ſome remains-of fever gave to her 
cheeks, and in the ſubdued briltancy of 
her eyes, had ſubjects of increaſed: admira- 


| tion, which he as much as poſſible con- 


cealed. Davenant, as if to make her for- 
get the little attention he had formerly 
ſhewn her, was now officiouſly polite, 
and entered in form on all the aſſiduity of 
a profeſſed lover: Lord Danesforte, who 
piqued himſelf on the deepeſt politics, had 
by this time perſuaded him, that he bad 
been long and violently in love with Miſs 
Cheſterville, and that he ought immediate- 
ly to attempt ſecuring an intereſt 1n her 
heart. His Lordſhip ſaw that ſhe had con- 
ceived no favourable opinion of Dave- 
nant ; but as he heard of no attachment to 
any other perſon, he doubted not but the 
ſplendour of ſuch a fortune as he would 
now in a few months be poſſeffed of, would 
obviate every other objection ; and that 

| when 
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when ſhe was the wife of ſuch a man, ſhe 
would of courſe be introduced into ſocieties 
where ſhe would ſoon be taught, that to 
love or reſpect him was by no means ne- 
ceflary ;—and no longer under the pro- 
tection of her father, of her brother, or 
Sir Edward, he had little doubt of being 
able to. avail himſelf of the intereſt which 
he concluded he might then make in her 
heart. 

While all he ſaw of Ethelinde inereaſed 
the impatience with which he deſired the 
accompliſhment of this plan, ſhe was ſo- 
licitous for an opportunity of thanking 
Mr. Montgomery for the timely aſſiſtance 
he had afforded her. She had yet hardly 
ſeen him. On the night they had firſt met 
it was almoſt dark; on their ſecond 
meeting, ſhe ſaw nothing ; and though 
the following day he had been at the Ab- 
bey to make inquiry after her, ſhe was not 
then viſible. The ladies, however, who had 
ſeen him, and particulary Miſs Newenden 


(though much more converſant in the per- 
| fection 
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fection of an horſe, than in human beau- 
ty) had been warm in praiſe of his figure, 
One compared it to that of the Apollo 
Belvedere; a ſecond to a young Mercury; 
Miſs Newenden wiſhed to ſee him on 
horſeback, adding that ſhe never ſaw ſo tall 
a man fo perfectly graceful; and another 
lady, who was the beſt read and moſt ro- 
mantic among them, repeated 


“His eyes are like the Eagle's, yet ſometimes 
* Liker the doves; and as he pleaſes, win 
« All hearts with ſoftneſs, or with ſpirit awe,” 


It was impoſſible for Ethelinde to hear 
all this - and repreſs her curiofity, which 
now became even painful to her. Four 
days had paſſed ſince ſhe left her chamber, 
and in every one of them ſhe had flattered 
herſelf ſhe ſhould ſee him: but ſtill he 
came not, and all the information ſhe 
could gain about him was, that he lived 
with his mother at the pleaſant cottage ſhe 
had remarked in the village; that they 
were believed to be natives of Scotland ; 

Vol. I. F but 
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but were known to hardly any perſon in 
the neighbourhood of Graſmere, which, 
however, they never left but once a year, 
when they went for a few weeks to viſit ſome 
relations in the highlands. Ethelinde at 
length began to deſpair of ſeeing him, as 
the whole party were to go in three days, 
and Lady Newenden had determined to 
accompany them as far as Scarborough, 
where they propoſed remaining ſome 
weeks. Her cold, which was accompanied 
by a troubleſome cough, had detained her 
from her uſual walks for the firſt four or 
five days; but at the end of that time ſhe 
determined to renew them, not without 2 
latent hope, that if ſhe went towards the 
lake, chance might again throw him in her 
way. Davenant now took it into his 
head to be her conſtant attendant ; Lord 
Danesforte, though he greatly wiſhed it, 
dared not hazard loſing his favour with 
Lady Newenden ; and Sir Edward was 
compelled to be more than ever attentive 
to his wife, leaſt he ſhould betray the real 

ſituation 
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in ſituation of his heart, and confirm the 
ch, ſuſpicions ſhe had proudly and darkly 


me Echelinde, with Davenant for her at- 
at tendant, had advanced on a fine evening 
do the village; but no Montgomery ap- 
ys, WW peared. As ſhe came within fight of the 
to cottage, ſhe felt an irreſiſtible inclination 


zh, to enter it. And why ſhould I not,” 
me ſaid the, arguing it with herſelf; < ought 
ied I to quit the country without acknow- 
her MW ledging the obligation I owe to Mr. Mont- 
ol gomery ? ſurely no. There can be no 
ſhe impropriety in my waiting on his mother; 
it WM there will be an apparent want of gratitude, 
the if without expreſſing it, I go where I ſhall 
her never have an opportunity of ſaying that 
his Wl J am ſenſible of the obligation.” In a 
ord few moments ſhe had argued herſelf into 
i, the moſt perfect conviction of the pro- 
dich priety of what ſhe was deſirous: to do, and 
was purſued the path which led to the cottage. 
tive Entering the little wicket in the fence 
real WU which divided the garden from the village- 

tion ſtreet, ſhe tapped gently at the door. 
F 2 The 
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The moment they waited for admittance 
was employed by Davenant in remon- 
ſtrating againſt this viſit. Why:ſhould 
you viſit this young man,” ſaid he. I do 
not believe he is a perſon of conſequence 
enough to make it neceſſary. Beſides, I 
ſhould think it not quite correct: had you 
not better write to thank him, angl all that 
ſort of thing??? 

That ſort of thing, anfwered Echelinde, 
ſmiling, „is not the ſort of thing that 
appears ſufficiently expreſũve of my gra- 
titude towards the man who has ſaved my 
life.“ The argument was put an end to 
by the appearance of a maid ſervant, who 
to Ethelinde's enquiries anſwered that Mr. 
Montgomery was not in the. houſe, but 
that her Miſtreſs was in the parlour; the 
door of which ſhe immediately opened, and 
a lady very plainly dreſſed, yet elegant) 
*neat, roſe at their entrance. 

Ethelinde, with the grace on N 
re: to her, approached, and deſired 
ſhe might have the honour of leaving with 

| 5 her 
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her the thanks ſhe owed: Mr. Montgomery, 
for a very ſeaſonable exertion of his ate 
lantry and good nature??? 

Mrs. Montgomery, who had felt a mo- 
mentary ſurpriſe at the entrance of ſuch 
viſitors, anſwered, with all that eaſe which 
accompanies perfect good breeding, that 
her ſon was extremely fortunate in having 
had it in his power to be uſeful to her; 
then entreating her and Mr. Davenant to 
ſit down, ſhe entered into converſation with 
them; and if Ethelinde was at firſt ſur- 
priſed by her air and manner, in a place 


where ſhe expected only ruſtic ſimplicity, 


or the over - acted complaiſance of the laſt 
century, ſhe was ſtill more ſo at the know- 
ledge of the world, the correctneſs of lan 
guage, and the charms of addreſs, which 
Mrs. Montgomery ſo eminently poſſeſſed. 
Her perſon was as intereſting as her con- 
verſation; her figure, though ſhe ap- 
peared to be four or five and forty, was 
graceful yet feminine, and her face, though 
wan and faded, was illuminated by eyes fo. 
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full of expreffion, that it was impoſſible 
to help conſidering how dazzlingly hand- 
fome ſhe muſt have been in' the early part 
of her life. Ethelinde, more charmed 
with her than with any perſon . ſhe had 
ever ſeen, would have forgotten in a few 
moments that Davenant was with her, had 
not Mrs. Montgomery occaſionally ad- 


dreſſed herſelf to him. Davenant how- 


ever felt awkward and conſtrained; and 
qualified to ſpeak only on the paſſing tri- 


fles of the day, was out of his element 


with thoſe to whom other topics were fa- 
miliar; while Ethelinde was in that moſt 
congenial to her; and being every mo- 
ment more pleaſed with her new acquaint- 
ance, near two hours had paſſed away al- 
moſt imperceptibly, when Mrs. Montgo- 
mery exclaimed “ here is my ſon,” and he 
immediately entered. 

Charles, ſaid his mother, ©* Mis 
Cheſterville has had the goodneſs to 
come hither to thank you for the trifling 


ſervice you were ſo happy as to render her.” 
% Miſs 
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«© Miſs Cheſterville,” replied he, ad- 
vancing, does me too much honor: the 
happineſs of having been in any degree 
uſeful to her muſt ever be reckoned among 
the moſt fortunate occurrences of my life.” 

Prepoſſeſſed as Ethelinde was in his 
favor, his figure and addreſs exceeded 
all that an imagination ſomewhat roman- 
tic had formed of his perſonal advantages. 
His face was indeed ſo uncommonly hand- 
ſome, that had not his complexion been 
heightened by his manner of life, and by 
being expoſed continually tothe air, it would 
have had the blooming luſtre of feminine 
beauty. His features however were ſtrong. 
without being harſh ; his eyes dark blue, 
with a ſpirit in them unuſual to that co- 
lour, and his luxuriant hair of the brigbt- 


eſt brown. The expreſſion of his coun- 


tenance was ſo ingenuous, ſo intereſting, 
and his form fo, perfectly anſwered every 
idea of an hero, that had her eyes only 
been conſulted it was impoſſible to. deny 
F4 him 
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him the preference to all the men ſhe had 
ever ſeen. In addition to theſe exterior 
advantages ſhe beheld the moft captivat- 
ing addreſs, and thoſe manners which 
are produced only by a liberal education 
acting on an excellent underſtanding. She 
could not reprefs her admiration; nor 
help enquiting by what caprice of fortune 
it was, that a man ſo fitted to dignify 
and adorn ſociety, ſhould thus be con- 
cealed in à remote corner of the world, 
forgotten or neglected by thoſe who 
ought to take a pride in cheriſhing his 
talents and producing his virtues. 

The lapſe of time was no longer per- 
ceived by Ethelinde. Mrs. Montgomery 
and her ſon feemed equally inſenſible of 
its flight. But Davenant, always appre- 
henfive of perſonal inconvenience, ſeeing 
it quite dark, ventured gently to remind 
her that it was eight o'clock, and that 
they ſhould have only the moon to con- 
duct them home. Obliged to attend at 
length to a repetition of this remon- 

2 ſtrance, 
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ſtrance, Ethelinde aroſe, and in taking 
leave of Mrs. Montgomery, entreated 


permiſſion to. paſs another hour with her 


before ſhe quitted Graſmere Abbey, which, 
muſt now be in a few days. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery expreſſed her pleaſure at the pro- 


poſal, adding“ Indeed, my dear Mails. 


Cheſterville, your intention is particularly 
flattering, It is, ſeldom the amiable and 
well informed are found in fo remote a, 
country as this; ſtill more rarely that the 
young, the gay, and lovely, will volun- 
tarily quit more lively ſociety to paſs. their, 
hours with thoſe whom choice or calamity 
have ſeparated from the world. 

She pronounced theſe words in. a tone 
which would have convinced Ethelinde, 
had ſhe not by other remarks, been aſſured 
of it, that the exile to which. this amiable 
woman had devoted herſelf; was rather 
of neceſſity than choice; and: with en; 


creaſed curioſity Ethelinde was anxious 


to know, what had compelled her to 


abendon a world where her talents and 


Fs virtues. 
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virtues muſt have made her reſpected and 
beloved, and why her fon was thus 
buried in obſcurity, The lateneſs of the 
hour which had alarmed the delicacy of 


" Davenant, who was more fearful of catch- 


ing cold than the moſt tender woman, 
was an additional motive to Montgomery 
to attend Ethelinde home; and when ſhe 
beſought him not to take a trouble fo 
needleſs, he anſwered" Rather call my 
attendance a luxury which it would be 
extreme cruelty to deny me, A walk by 
moon light on the borders of Graſmere 
Water with Miſs Cheſterville is an happi- 

neſs which no man can hope to enjoy above 
once in his life,” 

They proceeded then towards the ab- 
bey, Davenant offering his arm, which 
Ethelinde, as ſhe — uſually did, Jeckned 5 - 
and almoſt immediately the irreſiſtible in- 
clination ſhe felt to enjoy the converſation 
and ſecure the favourable opinion of 
Montgomery, ſo far conquered her natu- 
ral 
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ral good breeding, that Davenant, A. 
being always indifferent to her, now en- 
tirely eſcaped from her mind; and while 
ſhe liſtened to the remarks of Montgo- 
mery, replete with natural taſte and po- 
etical enthuſiaſm, ſhe found them ſo much. 
in uniſon with her own feelings, that the 


univerſe ſeemed to hold nothing elſe wor- 


thy of her attention : and wiki on their 


arriving at the gate of the park Mont- 


gomery ſtopped, reminded her of her 


promiſe to. ſee his mother, and, wiſhing 
her a good night, ſuddenly diſappeared 
acroſs the lawn, ſhe had hardly courage 
to return his parting compliment; but 
feeling diſheartened and unhappy, walked 
Glently into the houſe, uninterrupted by 
Davenant, who, piqued at her neglect of 
himſelf, and mortified at the preference 
the had ſhewn to a young man whom he 
"nfidered as a mere peaſant, ſpoke not; 
went ſullenly to join the company, 
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Where is Ethelinde?”. w_—_— Sir 


Edward of Davenant. 
„ She is come in,” replied beg Pp 
that young MORE wall home 
with her.“ 

* And is he here now: * aſked Sir Ed- 
ward. 

« No ; he left Miſs Cheſterville at the 
gate.“ 1 
0h Well Tom, wy what do you think 
of him?” ſaid Miſs Newenden ; ** is he 
not a pretty fellow?“ 

& As to that, Ma'am, I have no ſkill 
in judging of gentlemen's beauty.“ 

« 11 ſwear,” cried ſhe, © Tom Dave. 
nant is envious of him. He knows that 
there is not any of his drefling, lounging 
toniſh friends half ſo well looking. As 
to Tom himſelf, he has no chance in the 
world, All the miſſes hereabouts are dy- 
ing for this Adonis of the North.“ 

« Upon my word, Ma'am,” faid 
Davenant, reddening with anger and vex- 

ation, 
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ation, .I never put myſelf on a footing 
in any reſpe& with this perſon, who may 
or may not be a gentleman; and as for 
the miſſes you ſpeak. of, I have no am- 
bition to rival him in their favor.” 0 

© Pooh,” ſaid Sir Edward, * you are 
not ſo very young I hope Tom, as to 
mind Eleanor's rattling; but where is 
Ethelinde ; is ſhe not well?“ 

At this moment however ſhe entered 
the room. Sir Edward dared not ex- 
prefs the pleaſure which the fight of 
her always gave him; but not being 
able to forbear examining her face, he 
thought ke ſaw in it a peculiar ex- 
preſſion of - ſadneſs; and when Lord 
Danesforte addreſſed her, of confuſion. 
His Lordſhip rallied her on her grati- 
tude; enquired how ſhe approved on 
land of the young man who had been 
ſo fortunate in another clement; and 
enquired ſneeringly what was Mr. Mont- 
gomery's eſtabliſhment ? 

Ethelinde 
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Ethelinde had no ſpirits to laugh away 
this attack, bur anſwered with a lan- 
guid and forced {mile 5 and before ſup- 
per came in complained that her walk 
had fatigued her, ang went to # ber own 
apartment, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tur temper of Davenant, though it 
appeared to have no ſtrong bias, was yet 
much tinctured with that mean jealouſy, the 
infirmity of narrow minds, which cannot 
bear the ſucceſs of another, even in points 
wherein they really feel no other intereſt 
than that which ariſes from the repining 
malignity of conſcious inferiority towards 
eminent abilities, beauty or fortune. The 
praiſes which had been beſtowed on Mont- 
gomery had imparted to the heart of 
Davenant this ſpecies of corroſive diſcon- 
tent. He neither loved Ethelinde or any 
human being but himſelf; but the envy he 
conceived againſt Montgomery, whom 
he conſidered as a man without fortune and 
without pretenſions, prompted him with 
redoubled ſolicitude to purſue Ethelinde; 
and determined him, by profeſſing himſelf 
her 
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her lover, to convince Montgomery that 
he muſt no longer preſumptuouſly aſpire 
to the honour of her notice. This reſo- 
lation being ſtrengthened by the advice of 
Lord Danesforte, Davenant addreſſed him- 
ſelf the next morning to Sir Edward, in 
ſome confuſi ion owned his partiality to 
Miſs Cheſterville, and deſired his intereſt 
and that of Lady! Newenden to Promote 
his ſuit. 

Sir Edward, who had long ſince ceaſed 
to think of this alliance, received this 
ayowal with a good deal of ſurpriſe; and 
not being able immediately to determine 
on ap anſwer, he begged Davenant to give 
him a day to think of it. | 
As ſoon as he was alone he began to re- 
flect on the ſituation of Ethelinde, and to 
call his own heart to an account for the 
painful ſenſations he felt at the very idea 
of her being married to another. © Is 
ſhe not likely,” ſaid he, „to be left in 
indigence if her father fhould die? Has 
ſhe a mind capable of bearing dependance? 

"HY 3 What 
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What right have I to obſtruct a marriage 
which would fecure her affluence; and 
why ſhould I obſtruct it? Can ſhe ever be 
mine? Do J even wiſh it? Am ] villain 
enough to entertain any other deſigns; 
and is not my affection for her as pure as 
her own gentle heart? Let me then pro- 
mote this marriage, ſince it will be ſo ad- 
vantageous for her. Yet to whom would 
| give her?—to Davenant ! Has he an 
heart capable of feeling her value? Is he 
aman with whom Ethelinde can be happy? 
And may I not, inſtead of promoting her 
felicity, betray her into the moſt infup- 
portable of all miſeries?“ Theſe reflec- 
tions rapidly ſucceeding each other, ſtill 
left Sir Edward undecided and unhappy ; . 
when a ſervant, who had been ſent to the 
poſt, delivered to him the following letter: 


Cleveland- Roto, Sept. 4, 17—. 
« My Dear Sir, 
Particular and moſt unpleaſant cir- 


cumſtances oblige me to ſolicit the favour 
of you to ſend my daughter back to me 
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as ſoon as poſſible. I will not, dear Sir 
Edward, attempt to conceal my ſituation 
from you—the unhappy. conduct of my 
ſon, added to an unfavourable turn in my 
affairs, has involved me I fear beyond ali 
recovery. 

I know not what it may be neceſſary 
for me to do, but at all events my Ethe- 
linde will conſole and aſſiſt me. Do not 
however ſhock her, by telling her my rea- 
ſons for wiſhing her to return before her 
couſin; but rather give. any that you think 
will be planſible, and fave her at leaſt 
ſome days of fruitleſs uneaſineſs. To your 
friendſhip I leave the regulation of her jour- 
ney ; only entreating you to reſtore, as ex- 
peditiouſly as you can, the bleſſing of her 
preſence to your faithful and devoted ſer- 


vant, 
H. CHESTERVILLE,” 


This letter compleated the uneaſineſs of 
Sir Edward. It convinced him of what 
he had long ſuſpected - that Cheſterville's 


affairs were in-an unhappy ſituation, and 
that 
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that Ethelinde would be portionleſs. Un- 
able to determine whether he ſhould take 
immediate meaſures; for complying with 
her father's requeſt, or inform him of 
Davenant's propoſal, his mind grew more 
perturbed ; to have time to diſcuſs this 
point at liberty, he ordered his horſe and 
rode out, 

Miſs Newenden was gone out early; 
but Davenant did not as uſual accompany 
her, and was engaged in a match at bil- 
lards-with Lord Danesforte. Lady New- 
enden and ſome of the ladies were looking 
on, but Ethelinde was as uſual in her own | 
rom. The game was become very inter- 
eſting; for Lord Danesforte, on Whoſe 
ſucceſs Lady Newenden had betted, had 
already won very conſiderably, when the 
ſervants introduced Mr. Montgomery. 
Davenant, vexed at his ill ſucceſs, turned 
pale at the ſight of him. The ladies re- 
ceived him with politeneſs; and Lord 
Danesforte, with that careleſs familiarity 
with which he generally treated his infe- 
riors. 
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riors. After à ſligbt bow, and your ſer. 
vant Sir, to Montgomery, he turned again 
to Davenant, and deſired him to conti- 
nue his play; and Montgomery advancing 
towards Lady Newenden, enquired whe- 
ther he might be allowed 'the honour of 
ſpeaking to Miſs Cheſterville? The 
haughty and inſenfible Lady Newenden 
could not preſerve her coldneſs towards 
him, ſo very enchanting was his addreſs, 
but anſwered that Miſs Cheſterville ſnould 
immediately be ſummoned. She then rang 
the bell, and deſired a ſervant to call Ethe- 
linde. 

At the idea of ſeeing Montgomery again, 
all her ſpirirs were in alarm: her heart beat 
quick; her hands trembled as ſhe would 
have opened the door of the billiard room. 
Conſcious of her emotion, ſhe ſtopped a 
moment to recover her ſpirits; but finding 
her tremor increaſe, ſhe found it uſeleſs to 
heſitate, and entering, made to Montgo- 
mery, who immediately approached her, 
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an inarticulate compliment about his mo- 
ther. | can 

My mother, Madam,” ſaid he, ap- 
prehenſive that you might quit this part 
of the world before ſhe can have the ho- 
nour of waiting on you here, preſumes to 
enquire whether without her returning the 
viſit- with which you - honoured her, ſhe 
may really hope to ſee you again. The 
rheumatic,,complaint under which, ſhe oc- 
caſionally ſuffered, returned again laſt night 
with ſome increaſe; . and prevented her 
trom making any. attempt to thank you 
for the favour you did her yeſterday. Un- 
derſtanding that in a few days the family 
depart, ſhe fears that ſhe may ſee you no 
more.: ſuffer me then, who am alſo deeply 
intereſted in the enquiry, to aſk if ſhe is 
likely indeed to be ſo unfortunate ?” 

« Indeed I never thought of ſtanding 
on the ceremony of Mrs. Montgomery's 
returning my viſit; but intended this 
evening to have waited on her again.“ 

% And you ſtill, I hope, intend it; and 

will 
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- will ſuffer me to be the welcome meſſen. it 
ger of ſuch your obliging intentions. co 
May I fay to her, that at an early hour 

in the afternoon ſhe may expect to fee you? WI or 

To this Ethelinde anſwering in the 
. affirmative, Montgomery remained a fey 
moments longer, which he paſſed in ad. 
dreſſing himſelf to Lady Newenden and 
her friends, and then took his leave. 

«© What a very pretty young man,” 
exclaimed one of the ladies; one won. 
ders how he has aequired ſuch manner Otis 
here; or having nk acquired them, ſu 


how he came here.” "td . {o1 
Probably,“ Wrede « an pe 
«tural ſon of ſome man of faſhion.” ce 


« Miſs Cheſterville then,“ ſaid Lord bit 
Danesforte, malignantly {miling, &« his WW de 
made a fortunate acquiſition in - the-- -AC- 


quaintance of his mother.“ ha 

This remark, and the manner in which fe 
it was delivered, extremely hurt Ethe- fa 
linde: ſuch a ſuſpicion had never o- m 


curred to her: and tho' ſhe was perſuaded 
It 
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it was falſe, yet could ſhe not ſtifle or 
conceal the pain it gave her. 

« Why does your Lordſhip believe 
or why do you, Madam, believe—that Mr. 
Montgomery that Mrs. Montgomery—"” 
She heſitated, bluſhed, and was unable to 
go on. A 

« Nay I believe nothing about it, and 
know nothing,“ replied his Lordſhip ; 
% how indeed ſhould 1?” | 

% Nor do I,“ faid the lady,“ poſi- 
tively believe any thing about it; only 
ſuch a young man ſeems not to be the 
ſon of a mere farmer or ſuch a ſort of 
perſon. He has had a good education and 
certainly has ſomething of faſhion about 
him—that is—ſomething that beſpeaks him 
deſcended from no plebeian race.” 

« I thought,” ſaid Ethelinde, © that you 
had underftood as I did, that he was de- 
ſcended from a younger branch ofthe noble 
familyof his name in Scotland, and that his 
mother was a native of that country.“ 

„Did any body tell us ſo?” ſaid Lady 

Newenden. 


Newenden. © I really. had forgotten it, 
but now I recolle&, I think ſomebody ſaid 
ſo to Sir Edward. As to myſelf, Ethy 
knows I never pretend to dictate, otherwiſe 
J ſhould ſay that ſhe runs ſome riſque of 
repentance in thus engaging in anacquaint- 
ance with people in an equivocal fitua- 
tion.“ 

lt is at leaſt a proof of Miſs Cheſter- 
ville's liberality of ſentiment,” rejoined 
Lord Danesforte. But you know 
that ſometimes people of a certain ſtyle 
make acquaintance at water-drinking 
places, which are almoſt always dropped 
the next winter; and Miſs Cheſterville 
becoming known to Mr. Montgomery and 
his mama nearly in the ſame manner, ſhe 
doubtleſs, means ſo to drop them”. 

This, which was intended for a lively ſally, 
was received with much applauſe by the la- 
dies; and by Davenant, who laughed loud- 
er and longer than any body at all his Lord 
ſhip's bon mots. Their mirth was not in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Sir Edward, 

who!z 
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whoſe air of chagrin and uneaſineſs was 


unnoticed, or at leaſt unattended to, while 


the party repeated to him the very good 


thing which had dropped from my Lord. 


Ethelinde however had left the room ; 
and the company ſoon after diſperſing to 
dreſs, Sir Edward was again at liberty to 
ruminate on the ſubject which had occu- 
pied his thoughts the whole morning, and 
to which the mention of Montgomery had 
added a new fource of meditation. 

He knew that Ethelinde had ſo much 
ſenſe, and a mind ſo much under the do- 
minion of reaſon, that there was leſs reaſon 
than with the generality of young women, 
to fear ſhe would improperly fix her affec- 
tions: yet he alſo knew that ſhe had great 
ſenſibility, and a very warm and tender 
heart. When to the advantages of perſon 
which Montgomery poſſeſſed, the circum- 
ſtance was added of her owing to him her 
lite, a recollection which could not fail of 
producing the livelieſt gratitude in her bo- 
ſom, Sir Edward could not but dread the 
Vor. J. G conſequence 
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conſequence of her frequently ſeeing 
him: yet he could neither determine 
earneſtly to encourage her union with 
Davenant; nor had he yet collected 
courage enough to tell her that her return 


to her father was immediately neceſſary. 


This uneaſy indeciſion continued during 


dinner. Ethelinde came down in her hat, 
as if equipped for her walk; and on ſome- 
thing being ſaid which led to it, Davenant 
aſked her, with all the courage he could 
aſſume, whether he might have the good 
fortune to attend her. 

« No, Sir—1 thank you,” was her only 
anſwer, 

« You will not ſurely walk alone, Miſs 
Cheſterville?“ ſaid Sir Edward. 
„„ Why not, Sir; what have I to fear?“ 

*The darkneſs of the evening, which 
now cloſes in very ſoon. Pedal me, but 
it ſeems to me very improper.” 

The. gravity with which theſe words 


were pronounced ſurpriſed Ethelinde, who 
ſaid, 


fa 


Is 


d, 
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ſaid Do you indeed, Sir Edwards e 
to my going?“ 

“Alone, I certainly do.“ 

« Then if Lady Newenden can ſpare 
one of the footmen, 1 ſhall beg to borrow 
one for the walk.” 

* Oh! you may take which you will, „ 
anſwered her Ladyſhip : but do not you 
pay Davenant a very ill compliment, when 
he ſo gallantly offers to attend you?“ 

Not at all,“ replied Ethelinde, conquer- 
ing her vexation; though 1 hold myſelf 
bound to pay the trifling attention of a viſit 
to Mrs. Montgomery, in conſequence of 
the obligation I owe her ſon ; yet, as Mr. 
Davenant feels no ſuch neceſſity, why 
ſhould 1, by accepting of his offer to attend 
me, ſubje& him to the poſſible inconve- 
nience of forming an improper acquaint- 
ance,” 

This anſwer turned the laugh againſt 
Davenant; who, thoroughly ſulky, received 
it with a very ill grace. The footman was 
ordered to attend Miſs Cheſterville, and 
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Sir Edward tried to ſee her depart | without 
betraying farther ſymptoms of the real 
ſtate of his mind; and forcing himſelf into 
the amuſements that were going on in his 
wife's drawing room, attempted to pals 
the evening without tlrinking of Ethe- 
linde. He attempted it however in vain; 
and all his efforts, though they ſeemed to 
conceal his pain from others, had no power 
to conquer its acuteneſs even for a mo- 
ment. | 

When Ethelinde arrived at the cottage 
of Mrs. Montgomery, ſhe found her alone, 
and delighted with the pleaſure of ſeeing 
her young friend. The firſt interview indeed 
had been deciſive. That irreſiſtible at- 
traction which the ſenſible and ingenuous 
feel towards a character congenial with 
their own, that ſecret ſympathy which the 
ſelfiſh ard narrow minded frequently -con- 
ſider as the effect of romantic enthuſiaſm, 
had already attached them to each other; 
and this ſecond meeting ſerved to confirm 


the favourable impreſſion of the firſt. With 
a form 
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2 form, over which the hand of time ſeemed 
to have paſſed in vain, and to a face, faded 
indeed and wan, but animated by fine eyes 
and an expreſſion of melancholy reſigna- 
tion which made it infinitely intereſting, 
Mrs. Montgomery poſſeſſed a ſuperior un- 
derſtanding, and an heart which had ac- 
quired in the ſchool of adverſity fortitude 
to bear its own forrows, with redoubled. 
feeling for the calamities of others. 
Thrown into obſcurity, the dignity of her 
mind ſupported her; and amidſt ill health 
and long misfortune ſhe had been not only 
refigned, but grateful that her ſenſibility yet 
remained, and that ſhe had ſuch a ſon for 
its object. | 
Ethelinde had not been long with her 
before he became the ſubject of their diſ- 
courſe. He had been that of Ethelinde's 
thoughts from the moment of his taking 
leave of her in the morning, and ſhe now 
felt more uneaſy than ſne was willing to 
own even to herielf, at ſeeing that he was 
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not with his mother, though he knew that 
ſhe was to be there. 

* Charles,” ſaid Mrs. Montgomery, is 
abſent on his uſual amuſement ; but I hope 
he will drink tea with us. I would have 
detained him the whole evening, that he 
might have enjoyed- the pleaſure of your 
company; but he ſaid that he ſhould ſpoil 
our tete-a-tete, and that he had better deny 
himſelf a pleaſure he ſhould perhaps never 
enjoy again, than become ſubject to eternal 
regret, in having taſted and loſt it, You 
will eafily perceive, Miſs Cheſterville, that 
my ſon, young as he' is, has not been al- 
ways accuſtomed to the recluſe life he now 
leads. Charles indeed was born not to the 
proſpects which from his family he ought 
to have had, but to ſuch as, however inade- 
quate to his birth, were yet very different 
fiom thoſe he now has before him.“ 

« Since you encourage me, Madam,” 
replied Ethelinde, ( I will own to you, that 
merely to ſee either you or your ſon in a 
lituation ſo remote and ſolitary as this, 
could 
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could hardly fail to render even apathy in- 
quiſitive. Judge then, whether curioſity 
is not raiſed after I have both ſeen and heard 
you. Indebted as I am to your ſon for the 
preſervation of my life, is it poſſible for me 
to help wiſhing. to know ſome particulars 
of perſons to whom 1 have ſuch obliga- 
tions?“ 

* And you ſhall know; if the ſtory of 
a life marked with much ſorrow, without 
any uncommon adventures, will not fatigue 
you,” 

« Ah! believe me, that if its recollec- 
tion and relation is not painful to you, you 
cannot canfer on me a greater favour,” 

c Painful it certainly is, to carry back 
the memory to the paſt, where the death 
of the deareſt of our friends, and the de- 


fection of others, have marked too many 
of our years. Yet let me fay—and I hope 
I may ſay it with honeſt exultation—that 
I have alſo a ſatisfaction in re-tracing the 
paſt; ſince. my calamities have been ſuch 
as were incurred neither by folly or guilt; 
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and ſince ] truſt that he whoſe pleaſure it 
was to afflift'me, has accepted of my en- 
deavours to bear my afffictions with forti- 
„ i 
My father was a native of Scotland, 
of the noble family of Douglas. He was 
a younger brother of a younger branch, 
and married very early in his life a young 
woman as well born and as indigent as 
himſclf, In the year 1745 he was among 
thoſe who joined the unfortunate Tharles 
Edward; and he fell at Culloden, leaving 
me then about twenty months old, and his 
wife, then not more than ſeventeen, entirely 
dependent on the bounty of his father, and 
overwhelmed with the greatneſs of her ca- 
lamity; but when ſhe held in her arms 
her unfortunate orphan, the ſole legacy 
and ſole memorial of a man whom he had 
fondly loved, ſhe ſtruggled againſt her un- 
happy deſtiny, and for my ſake attempted 
to live. 
* Though peace was at length reſtored 
to the wretched country, which had been 
| | too 
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too long the ſeat of devaſtation, many fa- 
milies found themſelves totally impover- 
1ſhed; and none had ſuffered more than my 
grandfather, who having narrowly eſcaped 
with life, ſurvived to lament the loſs of 
three brave ſons, and to ſee great part of 
his property in aſhes. He lingered only a. 
twelvemonth - afterwards, and then ſunk. 
into the grave, leaving his ſmall patrimony 
to his only ſurviving ſon, who had himſelf 
a numerous family. My mother ſaw, or 
fancied ſhe. ſaw, that he could. willingly; 
have diſpenſed with any additional burthen;,. 
and ſhe determined to go to England, 
where ſhe hoped to be received by a bro- 
ther of her own who was ſettled in London, 
Thither ſhe conveyed herſelf and me in the. 
cheapeſt way ſhe could, and was received 
by her brother (who had. ſunk his illuſ- 
trious birth for the convenience offered 
him of becoming partner with a merchant) 
with kindneſs indeed; but ſuch kindneſs as a 
mind narrowed by perpetually contemplating 
riches ſhews to the poor who are dependent 
* G 5 on. 
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on them. His wife, by whoſe means his 
fortune had been promoted, convinced him 
that his ſiſter and her child could not be 
commodiouſiy received into his houſe. 
Lodgings were however provided for her 
in the neighbourhood, and ſhe boarded with 
her brother: but the ſecond month of her 
thus living was not paſſed, before the neg- 
lect ſhe felt from him, and the pride and 
Ul nature of his wife, taught her to expe- 
rience in all its bitterneſs the miſery of de- 
pendence. Born with very acute feelings, 
and at an age when every ſenſibility is 
awake, my mother found this ſituation 
every day more inſupportable. Yet whi- | 
ther could ſhe turn? She had neither 
knowledge of buſineſs, nor any means of 
engaging in it. She had no acquaintance 
in England, and not in the world any friend 
who had at once the power and the will to 
aſſiſt her. > 
« Almoſt the firſt circumſtance which 
made any impreſſion on my mind, was the 
”_— of paſſion with which my mother 
| _ 
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claſped me to her boſom and wept over 
me, while ſhe called on the ſpirit of her 
departed Douglas to behold the wretched- 
neſs of his widow and his orphan, At that 
age, however, it is only a ſlight ſketch now 
and then of ſome violent paſſion or ſtriking 
circumſtance that reſts on the memory of 
an infant. I have no recollection of any 
thing elſe till the ſcene was greatly 
changed, and in my childiſh eyes greatly 
amended. 

« Tre was ſummer; and though at that 
period the mercantile inhabitants of Lon- 
don were leſs accuſtomed. than they now 
are to go to country villas, yet my uncle, 
who was growing rich, had one near Ham- 
merſmith, where he uſually repaired with 
his family on Fridays, returning again to 
town the beginning of the following week. 
Fhe weather was uncommonly hot, and 
my mother, who was never of theſe par- 
ties, but was left in London to ſhare the 
dinner of the ſolitary ' ſervant who took 
care of the houſe, fancied that - had for 
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many days drooped for want of air; and 
alarmed by that idea, ſhe took, after the 
family were gone, an hackney coach, and 
directed it to carry her to the gate of 
Hyde Park, 
Though the ſun was declining, it had 
yet ſo much power, that in walking 
through the park with me in her arms, that 
J at leaſt. might not ſuffer, ſhe became ex- 
tremely fatigued. She faw people go- 
ing into Kenſington Gardens : thither ſhe 
went alſo; and to avoid obſervation, be- 
took. herſelf to an unfrequented part ef 
them, where, quite overcome with bodily 
fatigue and mental anguiſh, ſhe threw her- 
ſelf on a ſeat; and ſtraining me to her bo- 
ſom, began with a torrent of tears to la- 
ment not fo much her own hard' fate as 
that which awaited the infant of her loſt 
Douglas, whoſe name ſhe frequently re- 
peated, broken by the ſobs and groans 
which a thouſand tenderrecolle&ions of him; 
and poignant fears for me, extorted from 
her. From this delirium. of fruitleſs ſor- 
row 
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row ſhe was awakened by the appearance 
of a gentleman, of about thirty, who ſud-" 
denly approached her, and enquired with 
great politeneſs, yet with great warmth, 

whether her diſtreſs was of a nature which 
he could mitigate or remove? 

„ Alarmed by this addreſs from a 
ranger, my mother aroſe, and making an 
effort to conquer her emotion and conceal 
her tears, ſhe thanked him in an hurried 
voice for his politeneſs, but aſſured him 
thar ſhe was merely fatigued by the heat 
of the weather, and ſhould now haſten 
hone. 

„He was not however to be ſo eaſily 
ſhaken off. If my mother had at firſt 
ſtruck him as a very beautiful young 
woman, he was ſtill more charmed when 
ſhe ſpoke, and when amidſt the confuſion 
ſhe was under, he obſerved as much un- 
affected modeſty as natural elegance. 
It was in vain that ſhe entreated him to 
tave her, and aſſured him that ſhe lived 
in a en diſtaat part of the town with 

a brother 
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a brother, into whoſe houſe ſhe could 
not introduce a ſtranger, and that ſhe 
ſhould be otherwiſe much diſtreſſed by 
his attention. He would not leave her; 
but taking me up in his arms, he car- 
ried me out of the gardens, and then 
delivering me to my mother, he ran 
towards. the palace to procure, as he ſaid, 
a coach, My mother, who trembled ſhe 
knew not why, at the politeneſs ſhe could 
not reſent, now hurried on in the hope 
of eſcaping from her new acquaintance; 
but ſhe had not proceeded an hundred 
paces before he was. again at her; fide, 
again took me in his arms, and under 
pretence that there was no coach to be 
had where he had been, but that one 
would probably be met with if they 
walked on, he engaged. her to proceed, 
till a coach overtook them: not ſuch 
as he pretended to have ſought; but 
one on which was an Earl's coronet; 
and the arms of Douglas, quartered, with 
thoſe of an illuſtriovs Engliſh. family. 


% Now,” 
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% Now,” ſaid he, ſtopping as it came 
up, © here is a carriage, which ſhall convey 
you and this little cherub to your home. 
You will not, I think, refuſe me the ho- 
nor of accompanying you, that it may 
afterwards take me to mine.” 

« Again my mother urged every thing 
ſhe could think of to prevail upon her 
new friend to deſiſt from a proof of 
attention which could only diſtreſs her, 
He would hear nothing ; and the warmth 
of his importunity forced her, in ſpite 
of every objection, to get into his coach; 
where he ſeated me in her lap, and him- 
ſelf by her ſide. | 

« He then attempted to quiet her 
fears by entering into diſcourſe on the 
topies of the day; in which he exerted 
himſelf ſo effectually, his manners were 
ſo eaſy, and his converſation ſo enter- 
taining, that the agitation of her ſpirits 
gradually ſubſided. The ſoothing voice 
of friendſhip, of pity, of ſympathy, which 
{be had not heard for many, many months, 

again 
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again made its way to her heart; and 
when he inſenſibly turned the diſcourſe 
from leſs intereſting matters to her own 
condition, the tears flowed from her eyes, 
ſoftneſs pervaded her heart, and ſhe con- 
fided to this ſtranger, whom ſhe had not 
yet known above an hour, the unhappy 
uncertainty of her ſituation, the actual 
miſery ſhe ſuffered herſelf, and the an- 
guiſh which weighed down her ſpirit 
when ſhe reflected that ſhe had no 
other portion to bequeath me than po- 
verty, ſervitude, or perhaps dependence, 
more bitter than either. In making this 
avowal, ſhe had named her family, and 
that of her father, 

«© Yes,” interrupted her protector, 
c J heard, as I liſtened to you in the 
gardens, the name of Douglas. I. am 
myſelf of the race; for my mother was 
a Douglas; ſuch a circumſtance, added 
to the captivating. beauty of the fair 
mourner to whom I liſtened, made my 
curiolity invincible, Dangerous. curioſity! 
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to gratify it, I have I fear loſt my 
peace !” | 

Not to dwell too long on the reci- 
tal, let me ſay that this nobleman pro- 


feſſed himſelf paſſionately in love with 


the young widow; and though ſhe in- 
ſiſted on his giving up ſo wild an idea, 


he declared before he left her that he 
would by ſome means or other intro- 


duce himſelf to her brother, ſince to live 
without ſeeing her was impoſſible. It 
was with difficulty he was at length pre- 
vailed upon to leave the houſe; and with- 
out extorting permiſſion from my mo- 
ther, he was there again the next day, 
and every day, till the family returned 
after which he managed ſo adroitly, 
that in a few days he made an acquaint- 
ance with my uncle and was in form 
invited to dinner; while neither himſelf 
or his wife at all ſuſpected for whoſe 
ſake the acquaintance was ſo anxiouſly 
cultivated, but were extremely elate at 


the notice which a man of rank took 
of 
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of them, and the compliments he paid to 
the reſpectability and intrinſic worth of 
men- of buſineſs, 

The attention however which he found 
himſelf obliged to pay to the miſtreſs of 
the houſe, and the few opportunities of 
ſeeing or converſing with my mother which 
this method of viſiting allowed him, became 
very uneaſy to him. And at length, after 
a long ſtruggle with himſelf, he determined 
to hazard telling her his real ſituation. 
He probably knew that he had by this 
time ſecured ſuch an intereſt in her heart, 
that it was no longer in her power to fly 
from him, whatever her honor might 
dictate. Having with ſome difficulty ob- 
tained an opportunity of ſpeaking to her, 
he told her, that he knew ſhe muſt long 
have ſeen his ardent and incurable paſſion; 
„ which perhaps,” continued he, © 1 
ought never to have indulged; but, 
alas! from the firſt moment I faw you, 
my heart was your's! while reaſon in vain 
condemned me, and repeated the fatal 

truth 
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truth which you muſt now hear. I am 
already married am not villain enough 
to attempt to deceive you; but liſten to 
what I have to add in extenuation of my 
conduct, before you condemn me to de- 
ſpair. 

* The indignation with which my mother 
received this acknowledgment, the at- 
tempts of her lover to appeaſe and ſoften 
her, I need not relate : having at length 
prevailed on her to hear what he had to 
urge, he told her, that to gratify his fa- 
mily he had, when little more than twenty, 
married the heireſs of a rich and noble 
family; plain, and even deformed in her 
perſon, with a temper ſoured by ill health 
and the conſciouſneſs of her own imper- 
fections, and with manners the moſt diſ- 
guſting. For upwards of three years he 
dragged on a life completely wretched with 
a woman whoſe malignity of temper dead- 
ened all pity for her perſonal misfortune; 
at the end of that period ſhe was ſeized 
with che ſmall pox, attended with the worſt 
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ſymptoms; but the diſtemper acting on 
an habir conſtitutionally bad, failed to de- 
prive her of life, which would have been 
a bleſſing to them both; but left behind 
it violent epileptic fits, which continuing 
with encreaſing violence for many months, 
had deprived her of the flender ſhare of 
reaſon ſhe ever poſſeſſed, and threw her 
at length into confirmed ideotiſm, in 
which ſtate ſhe had invariably remained 
for the laſt fix years. Thus fituated, he 
conſidered himſelf, tho? the fatal tie could 
not by law be diſſolved, as really unmar- 
ried ; and at liberty to offer his heart to 
the lovely object who now poſſeſſed it, 
though the cruel circumſtance he had re- 
lated made it impoſſible for him ta offer her 
that rank, in which it would otherwiſe have 
been his ambition to have placed her, and to 
which ſhe would have done ſo much honour. 
was then in my mother's arms: he 
took me tenderly in his, and ſaid, “ Inter- 
cede for me, lovely Caroline, with your 
mother! Ah! ſoften that dear, inexorable 
heart, 
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heart, and tell her, that for your ſake ſhe 
ſhould quit an abode ſo unfit for you both; 


and accept the protection of a man, who 
will conſider and provide for her Caro- 


line as for a child of his own. He then 
hurried away, leaving a paper in which he 
had repeated all he had before ſaid; and 
proteſting that his firſt care ſhould be to 
ſettle a fortune on me. That evening, my 
uncle and his family, who, had been ab- 
ſent, returned, and it happened, that his 
wife, who was always rude and unfeel- 
ing, treated my mother with an unuſual 
degree of aſperity. Her brother too, whe- 
ther from accident or from ſome intelli- 
pence he had received of his Lordſhip's 


viſits, ſpoke to her with great acrimony, 


reproached her with having been now 
above twelve months a burthen to him, 
and adviſed her to try if ſhe could not 
procure a place as companion to a lady 
or governeſs in a family; adding coldly, 


that he would in that caſe take care of 
me, 
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me, and put me out to nurſe, till I was 
old enough to procure a livelihood. 

* Honour, and reſpect for the memory of 
her huſband, had made in the breaſt of 
my mother a ſtruggle, which this inhu- 
man treatment rendered at once ineffectual, 

On one ſide, affluence, with the man 
| whom ſhe already loved more than ſhe 
was aware of, and a certain proviſion 
for the infant on whom ſhe doated, awaited 
her; 'on the other, poverty, dependence, 
and contempt : her child torn from her, 
and herſelf ſent to ſervice. The contraft was 
too violent: She retired to her room, 
and without giving herſelf time for re- 
ſlection, wrote to Lord Pevenſey, and 
the next day quitting her inhoſpitable 
and ſelfiſh relations, without giving them 
any account of herſelf, ſne ſet out with 
his Lordſhip for Paris. A ſervant was 
provided for me: All that love and for- 
tune could offer were laviſhed on her; 
and at an elegant houſe on the banks 


of the Seine ſhe was ſoon eſtabliſhed ; 
with 
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with a ſplendour which however ſerved 
not to make her happy. 

« Still conſcious of the impropriety 
of her ſituation, ſhe could never con- 
quer the melancholy that preyed on her 
mind; tho* ſhe ſometimes thought, that 
to have the daughter of Douglas educated 
and provided for, as his Lordſhip's fond- 
neſs educated and provided for me, was 
in reality a greater proof of attachment 
to his memory than ſhe would have 
ſhewn, had ſhe ſuffered me to have re- 
mained in the indigence and diſgrace to 
which the penurious and ſordid temper 
of my uncle would have expoſed me. 
The two ſons, whom ſhe brought my 
Lord, ſhared her tenderneſs without leſ- 
ſening it; and while the utmoſt care was 
taken of their education as ſoon as they 
were old enough to receive inſtruction, 


I had the beſt maſters which Paris af- 


forded ; and with ſuch advantages, almoſt 
every European language at an early 
age became equally familiar to me. Lord 

Pevenſey, 
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Pevenſey, Who was as partial to me as if 
J had been indeed his, daughter, and in 
whoſe fondneſs for my mother, time made 
no abatement, ſaw with pleaſure the pro- 
greſs I made, and flattered himſelf that 
he. ſhould eſtabliſh me happily, though 
the ſituation of my mother, (who though 
ſhe was treated in France with great re- 
ſpect, was well underſtood not to be the 
wife of Lord Pevenſey,) was a very un- 
favourable circumſtance to me even in 
that country. The world however called 
me handſome; and I had received an edu- 
cation very different from that which 1 
uſually given to young women in France. 
On the day on which I compleated my 
fourteenth year, Lord Pevenſey came to 
me, as I was dreſſing for a little enter- 
tainment which he had ordered on the 
occaſion, and wiſhing me joy of my birth 
day, he ſaluted me, and put into my 
hands a bank note of a thouſand; pounds. 
* Take it, my dear Caroline,” ſaid he, 
das a trifling teſtimony of my affection 


for 
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for you. Uſe it for your ſmaller expences, 
and be aſſured that I will not neglect to 
make your future proſpects equal to the 


education you have received and to wlich 


you do fo much honour.” 

« I received this generoſity as I ought. 
Alas! my benefactor went in a few weeks 
to England, and I ſaw him no more, A 
ſtrange preſentiment of evil hung over my 
mother, whoſe health had long been very 
uncertain. She could not bear to take the 
laſt leave of his Lordſhip; and he, who 
lived but to oblige her, ſtill lingered, and 
delayed his journey, till repeated letters 
from thoſe who had the care of his eſtates 
compelled him to determine on it. His 
two ſons, one of ten the other of eight 
years old, were by this time at a public 
ſchool in England, and he promiſed to 
gratify my mother with the fight of them 
on his return, which he ſaid ſhould be as 
ſoon as he could ſettle the affairs which 
called him over. | 

* When he was gone, however, my 
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mother fell into a deep melancholy; and 
as we were almoſt always alone together, 
ſhe talked very frequently of the incidents 
of her paſt life, related the particulars 
have repeated to you, and aſked me whe- 
ther J could forgive her for having thus 
been betrayed into a ſituation, which, what. 
ever it might be in the Gght of heaven, 
would in that of the world render me liable 
to eternal reproach. It w2s in vain, I con- 
ured her ta banith from her mind, reflec- 
tions which ſerved only to deſtroy an health 
fo precious to us all. Still they recurred too 
often, and her delicate conſtitution very 
vilibly tuffered. After Lord Pevenſey, 
who had been uſed to write by every poſt, 
had been gone about fix weeks, his letters 
ſuddenly ceaſed. My mother for ſome 
days flattered herſelf that it was merely ow- 
ing to his being on his journey back ; but 
her hope gradually died away, and the moſt 
alarming apprehenſions tucceeded — Ap- 
prehenſions too well founded. We were 


fitting together one morning, when a ſudden 
buſtle 
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buſtle of the ſervants in the anti: room ſur« 
priſed us. I aroſe to enquire into the oc- 
caſion of it, and on my opening the door 
was ſhocked by the ſight of my two bro- 
thers, and their tutor, who had been at- 
tempting to prevent their ſudden entrance. 
The poor boys on ſeeing me burſt inte 
tears, and e xclaiming oh ! Caroline ! my 
father! they ruſhed by me, and threw 
themſelves into the arms of their mother; 
who, wild with terror, had no power to 
enquire, what indeed they ſoon told her. 
© Oh! Mama!' cried they, our papa, 
our dear papa is dead! They have ſent 
us here to you they have taken him from 
us, and every thing that was his!“ 

The tutor, who highly reſpected my 
mother, now attempted to take the chil- 
dren from her: but ſhe held them in het 
arms, while with a look which T ſhall never 
forget, and with the voice of piercing an- 
oniſh, ſhe enquired what all this meant? 
The worthy man related, in a few words, 
that Lord Pevenſey had been ſeized with a 
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fever at one of his country houſes, 2 
after a few days illneſs he died: that his 
brother, who became heir to his title, had 


inſtantly poſſeſſed himſelf of all his effects, 


and had directed the two boys to be taken 
immediately to France, and to drop the 
name they had hitherto. borne. With re- 
luctance the tutor added, that the preſent 
Lord intended in a few days being at the 
houſe we inhabited, in order to receive the 
jewels and other valuables which Wee 
to his brother. N 
N o tear fell from the eyes of ha 42 
unhappy woman, no ' ſigh. eſcaped her 
heart. She deſired me to tranquilliſe the 
poor boys, (who ſtill fondly clung round 
her, weeping for their, dear papaz) and 
complaining that ſhe ſuffered great pain in 
her head, deſired to be put to bed. I re- 
mained by her ; and endeavoured to excite 
her tears, while mine flowed inceffantly ; 
but the greatneſs and ſuddenneſs of the 
calamity overwhelmed her conſtitution, 
_—_ it ſtill left to her mind ſtrength 
enough 


ho! 
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« Caroline,” aid: 0e to me lg FR by 
hs *. I ſhall, probably be in a few hours 
reduced to that indigence, from which, 
perhaps, it were better J had never been 
relieved. But your brothers! for them, I 
ſuffer + The proceedings of the preſent 
Lord Pevenſey leave me little reaſon to 
hope that any will exiſts in England which 
ſecures them the ample proviſion their 
father deſigned for them. There are, in a 
box which my Lord left, ſeveral papers 
which he told me were of conſequence: 
but they will be taken from me unleſs im- 
mediately ſecured. Send therefore for 
Mr. reſts and deliver to him that 
box.“ 
She then gave me a direction to hin 
I had never ſeen Mr. Montgomery, though 
he was a friend of my Lord's. I haſtened 
to execute her commands; he flew to the. 
houſe on receiving my meſſage; and in- 
Und of a man of buſineſs, as 1 expected, 
H 3 [ beheld 
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I beheld a young man of about ſeven and 
twenty, in the uniform of one of thoſe 
Scottiſh regiments which were received by 
the King of France, after their maſter's af- 
fairs became irretrievable. He had been 
quartered for ſome time in a remote pro- 
vince ; but being diſtantly related to and 
highly eſteemed by the late Lord Pevenſey, 
he had conſtantly correfponded with him, 
and had been entruſted with his intentions 
relative to my _—_ wy AT and 
myſelf. ' 


gomery. Suffice it to/{ay, that his figure 
was even finer than that of his ſon, who 
reſembles him extremely. The warm and 
lively intereſt he took for my mother, che 
manly tenderneſs which he diſcovered, 
when he ſaw our diſtreſs, and the trouble 
which he inſtantly undertook to encounter 
for us, were powerful incentives to me to 
admire and eſteem him. I then thought 
him the nobleſt ot human beings; and a 
few 1 convinced me that he deſerved all 

the 
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the partiality my young heart had conceived 
for him. The new Lord Pevenſey, who 
intended to have reached my mother's. 
houſe before ſhe could have notice of his: 
journey, (and was prevented only by the 
zeal of the tutor who had the care of my 
brothers) arrived on the third day after 
ſhe had received theſe fatal tidings. He- 
was a man not much turned of forty, but 
with a harſh and ſtern countenance, a large, 
heavy perſon, and a formal, cold manner. 
He brought with him a lawyer from Eng- 
land, and engaged another in France to- 
accompany him to the houſe ; where, with: 
very little ceremony, he demanded of my 
mother all the jewels. and eſſects of his de- 
ceaſed brother. Summonſing all her reſo 
lation, and ſupported by Montgomery, 
who never left her, ſhe tried to go through 
this dreadful ceremony with ſome degree 
of fortitude. She delivered, with trembling 
hands, a ſtar, a ſword ſet with brilliants, 
and ſeveral other family jewels. She then. 
"=o a caſket, in which her own were 

H. 4. 


incloſed, 


—— 
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inclofed, and Lord Pevenſey was taking 
them from her, when Montgomery inter- 
fered, ſaying that they were her's and he 
fhould not ſuffer her to part with them. 
t would be tedic us to relate the ſcenes 
which paſſed between Lord Pevenſey, his 
lawyer, and Montgomery; who finding 
it neceflary, engaged lawyers on the part 
of my mother. A will of the late Lord 
had” been found among the papers which 
the had put in the poſſeſſion of Montgo- 
mery, in which an annuity of eight hun- 
dred a year was ſertled on my mother, and 
all his eſtates charged with the payment of 
ten thouſand pounds to each of my bro- 
thers, and:two to me. This will the pre- 
ſent Lord diſputed ; and the contending 


parties prepared for law, the circumſtance 


of the caſe rendering it neceſſary that this 


contention ſhould be carried o as well in 
England as in France. © © . 
% The fpirits and health of my mother 
gradually declined. The friendſhip, the 
canon kindneſs of Monrgomery, alone 
a5 00097 46 _* ” ſupported 
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fupported ber; but neither his attention or 
mine could cure the malady of the mind, 
or bind up the wounds of a broken heart. . 

“ will not detain you with relating the 
various expedients for accommodation 
which were in the courſe of the firſt month 
propoſed by the relations of the family; 
who knew the tenderneſs. the late Lord 
Pevenſey had for my mother; that he con- 
fidered her as his wife; and that her con- 
duct could not have been more unexcep-+ 
tionable had ſhe really been ſo. Still lin 
gering in France, and ſtill viſiting an houſe 
into which his cruelty had introduced great 


miſery, the proceedings of Lord Pevenſey 


wore a very extraordinary , appearance, 
My mother was now . confined; almoſt; 
entirely to her room; and Montgomery, 
concealed from. her his. uneaſigeſs at what 
he remarked : but to me he ſpoke more 
freely, and told me dhat he was very {ure 
his Lordſhip had other deſigns than he 
ſuffered immediately to appear. ln a feu 


days the troth of bis conjecture became 


evigent. I was alone in a ſmall room at 
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the end of the houſe, where I had a harpſi- 
chord which I had removed thither fince 
my mather's illneſs. She was aſleep. 
Montgomery, on whom my imagination 
had long been accuſtomed to dwell with 
inexpreſſible delight, had been detained 
two days from us. Thoſe. days bad ap- 
peared two ages to me; and his abſence; 
combined with the uneaſineſs of our ſitua · 
tion, and the ſtate of my mother's health, 
depreſſed my ſpirits, and I ſought to 
ſoothe them by muſic. A little melan · 
choly air, which 1. often. fung to Mont - 
gomery was before me: it expreſſed my 
feelings; and I was loſt in the pleafure of 
expreſſing them, when the door from the 
garden opened, and Eord Pevenſey 
ſtalked in his formal: manner into the room. 
. aroſe inftantly from my ſeat; but 
ne cok my hand, and with an air 2 fa. 
mikarity, bade me fit down again Then 
drawing à chair cloſe to mes he looked 
in my face, and cried——* Sweet Caroline? 
— minen aer me! dhe 
An & fun „nel EBW -4. 1 does 
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does not liate me, and wilt perhaps be the 
lovely mediatrix who ſhall” adjuſt all. dif= 
ferences between me and her mama. 


I have no power, Sir, to adjuſt dif- 


ferences, anſwered I; much alarmed at 
his look and manner. Indeed you have, 


my charming girl, cried he, attempting 
very” radely to kiſs me; and if you will. 
only be ſenſible of the ſame friendſhip for 
me, as your mother had for my brother, 


every thing he left in her poſſeſſion ſhall 


be hers, Nay I will make you ſole miſtreſs 


of my fortune, and ſhe ſhall enjoy all 
ſhe claims wich. her beloved n 


mery.“ 1 
„J cannot deſcribe what: I felt at 1 


moment. I knew not what I ſaid, in the 


firſt emotion of terror and anger; IL. flew- 
to the door, but it was faſtened. I then 


attempted to reach that which: led to the 
garden, but he caught me in his arms. 


Eſhrieked, I ſtruggled to diſengage my 


ſelf, while -the wretch ex claimed Vio- 
lent airs theſe, for. the daughter of Mrs! 
Douglas; 


den 
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Douglas to give berfelf! - Pretty aſſecta- 
tion in a girl who has been brought up on 
the wages of proſtitution!' I heard this 
cruel inſult, but unable to anſwer, I could 
only redouble my cries. The monſter 
endeavoured to argue with me; but in- 
capable of hearing, I tried only to eſcape 
him, when the door was broke open with 
great force, and Montgomery burſt into 
the room. 

if Without ſaying to enquire into ike 
eaſt of my ſhrieks, he flew at Lerd 
Peyenſey, whom he pinioned in a mo- 
ment to the wainſcot, A ſcene followed 
ſo terrifying, that I cannot do it juſtice. 
Lord Pevenſey, far from apologizing for 
his conduct, had the brutiſh audacity to- 
repeat to Montgomery his inſulting ſar- 
caſm againſt my mother; and dared to 
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intimate that he himſelf had taken the 
place of the deceaſed Lord. The agony 
ioto which I was thrown by the violence 
of. Montgomery's paſſion, was the only 
thing capable of n it. Seeing 
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me to all appearance dying on the floor 
where I had fallen, he quitted his ad- 
verſary, and came to raiſe and reaſſure 
me. Lord Pevenſey took that opportu- 
nity to depart, threatening however per- 
ſonal vengeance againſt Montgomery, 
and that he would redouble every at- 
tempt to ruin my mother, whom he again 
inſulted with ſuch epithets, that Montgas 
mery was with difficulty withheld from 
following him, and demanding an im- 
mediate reparation. Dreadful as this ſcene 
had been, it was ſucceeded by one which 
would have made me forget all its bitter- 
nefs, had not other conſequences followed. 
When Lord Pevenſey was departed, 
Montgomery returned back to me; and 
while I thanked him as well as I was able, 
for the protection he had afforded me, 
he confeſſed, with agitation almoſt equal 
to mine, that from the firſt moment he 


bad ſeen me, he had loved me: that 


his affection, which had ſince encreaſed- 


every hour, had made him extremely 
— * attentive 
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attentive to every thing that related to 
me; and that he had been long con- 
vinced of the deſigns of Lord Pevenſey, 
and foreſeen that to obtain me, he would 
affect delays and hold out hopes of com · 
promiſe. III however as I thought of 
him,” continued he, 1 could not have 
believed that his villainy would have gone: 
ſuch lengths, or have been ſo unguardedly: 
betrayed. Now we have every thing to 
apyrehoudl that money or chicanery can 
execute.“ 

This was no time for reſerve or af. 
fectation. I anſwered that 1 feared only 
what might affect his perſonal ſafety, 
that the threats of Lord Pevenſey in that 
reſpect diſtracted me with terror, and that 
I ſhould not have a moment's tranquil- 
hty till 1 ſaw a life ſecure which I very 
frankly confeſſed was 3 Grace x to 
me than my own. 

It would be unintereſting necks to 
you, my dear Miſs Cheſterville, were I to 
deſeribe the raptures of Montgomery om 
„en che 
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the diſcovery of my ſentiments. A foene 
too tender to be related followed; and 
we were recalled from the delightful 
avowal of mutual paſſion, by a meſſage 
from my mother, who had been awakened 
by the confuſion which had happened 
below, and whoſe ſervants had indiſcreetly 
told her what they knew of it's occaſion. 
As ſhe- had been informed of ſo much, it 
was impoſſible to conceal from her any 
part of what had paſſed. Tho' Montgo- 
mery ſoftened as much as he could the 
oprobious ſpeeches which Lord Pevenſey 
had made relative to her, they ſunk 
deeply into her mind: he ſaw how much 
ſhe' was affected, and ended the conver- 
fation as ſoon as he could. But when he 
had lefr ns, my mother defired I would 
return to her and thus ſpoke to me. 

Caroline, I will attempt no longer to 
deceive you. I feel myſelf dying. A 
few days I am convinced will terminate 
poor boys with few friends to eonteſt the 
29 f will 
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will of their father againſt all the weight 
of affluence and power. And you! oh 


child of my firſt affections, 1 leave you 


with all that fatal beauty, of which my weak 

heart has been > fooliſhly proud, to en- 
counter not merely indigence, but the 
baſeneſs of a world, where your mother $ 
character, juftified as I hope and, believe it 
is in the ſight of heaven, will ex poſe you 
to the inſolent addrefles of the profligate ; 
where you will be told, that as the mother 
deviated from the narrow path of rectitude, 
the daughter cannot purſue it. My errors 
will be urged to betray my Caroline to de- 

ſtruction; and when ſhe reflects on the 
example of her mother, 0 will perhaps 
learn to deſert her precepts.” | 
The bitter anguiſh inflicted by thele 
cruel reflections here ſtifled her Voice. J. 
was myſelf more dead than alive; Vet as 
I hung trembling over her on the ſopha on 


- which ſhe lay, I attempted to ſay ſomething | 


that might conſole her, and with difficulcy 


articulated the name of Montgomery. 
'Y” TI 
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Montgomery l' cried my mother, as ſoon © 
as ſhe recovered her ſpeech—* oh! he is the 
worthieſt, the , moſt generous of human 
creatures ! To him T have, in a will which 


this paper contains, given the care of my 
two boys. But you !—oh ! Caroline !—1s 
2 man of his age a guardian proper for a 
lovely young woman of yours? I have 
therefore addreſſed myſelf in another paper 


to your father's family, and have beſought 


them to pity and protect my Caroline. The 


preſent you received from my deceaſed 


Lord on your laſt birth day, will preſerve 
jou at leaſt from the indigence I once ex- 
perienced—To Providence, to your own 
goodprinciples and ſtrong underſtanding, , 


commit the ret.” 
44 had not courage to ſay, that Mont- 


gomery deſired only to have the ſtrongeſt. 


claim to become my protector, by receiv- 
ing my hand. But in the evening, when 
I faw him, I told him all that had paſſed. 
Eagerly ſeizing on hopes ſo flattering to 


e of his paſſion, he 'beſought of 


me 
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me to allow him to go to my mother and 
propoſe our immediate marriage. She 
beard him with gratitude and delight; and 
though ſhe knew he had nothing but his 
commiſſion in the French ſervice, and that 


being a catholic, he could never riſe to 


that rank in England, which his high birth 
would have entitled him otherwiſe to expect, 
the heſitated not to give her conſent. Yes, 
my dear child,” {aid ſhe, at the end of this 
affecting feene—* In his virtues you will 
find fortune—in his honour and his con- 
rage, protection. In leaving you to the 
care of ſuch a man, I die contented.“ She 
grew daily weaker; but was anxious even 
to a degree of impatience to ſee us united 
before her death. Montgomery therefore, 
to conquer every ſcruple and every diff. 
culty, procured a clergyman of the church 
of England, who married us in her pre- 
fence; and at my defire (who wiſhed to 


ſhew Montgomery that 1 knew how to 


value his eee the prieſt who of- 
ficiated 
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nd ficiated in his regiment performed the ce- 
he ¶ remony a ſecond time. 

nd But forms could do nothing towards 
his I uniting our hearts more cloſely ; and the 
hat happineſs of a marriage, where love only 
to pteſided, was perhaps too great for huma- 
m nity : for thoſe halcyon days were greatly 
&, MW obſcured by the encreafing illneſs of my 
es, MW mother ; who declined rapidly for almoſt 
his MW a fortnight, and then died in the arms of 
vil Montgomery, commending, with her laſt 
breath, her two boys to his protection. 
Her death, which long as I had expected 


urived, threw me into a ſtate of lan- 
guor and dejection, from which I was 
re, ¶ ſuddenly rouſed by hearing that Lord 
n-: Pevenſey, who had quitted France imme- 
ch diately after his diſgraceful diſmiſſion from 
e- the houſe, was now returned; and en- 
to WW raged to find that Montgomery was 
to Actually my huſband, had determined to 
. purſue, with all the eagerneſs rage and 
ed hatred could inſpire, the proceſs by which 

0% he 


it, appeared utterly inſupportable now it 
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he hoped to deprive me and my brothers 
of our legacies. Nor was this all; the 
perſonal affront he had received from 
Montgomery, he could not bear, though 
he had deſerved it; and he now ſent him 
a challenge, which Montgomery readihy 
accepted; but to evade the ſtrictneſs of 
thoſe laws which are in force in France 
againſt duelling, the place where they 
were to meet was fixed in the dominions 
of the Pope, a little beyond Avignon. 
Montgomery, anxious onlyito conceal 
this from me, found a pretence for his 
Journey; and telling me he had ſome 
military buſineſs to tranſact at Matſeilles 
which would detain him for ſome days, 
he parted from me, concealing: with cou- 
rage truly heroic the.anguſh he felt in 
knowing that we were n __ meet no 
more. 

66 8 yet waſereed: dat to' me. 
He dangerouſly wounded his ad verſary; 
and returned himſelf in ſafety. Then he 
TG the cauſe of his abſence; and the 

happineſs 
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happineſs; 1 felt at his ſafety, was augs 
mented, when a few days afterwards we 
received, from Lord Pevenſey, who be- 
lieved himſelf dying, and was viſited with 
the reproaches of a troubled conſcience, 
an acknowledgment of the juſtice of 
my brothers claims to the proviſion made 
tor them by their father, and an order 
to his procureur at Paris to put an end to 
every ſuit depending againſt - us. In a 
few months Lord Pevenſey recovered:; 
we were put in poſſeſſion of our rights; 
and my beloved Montgomery, to whom 
L owed every thing, ſtudied not only how 
to make me happy, but to purſue as 
near as poſſible that line of conduct which 
my mother would have done had ſhe 
lived,-: A war was raging with great vio- 
lence between France and England, and 
| was unwilling to ſend the two dear boys 
to a country where it would be now difficult 
for me to ſee them. But as I knew it. was 
the deſire of my mother and my benefactor 
to have them brought up in the proteſtant 

f religion, 
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religion, I fent them with their tutor to 
Geneva. I had hardly recovered the pain 
of this parting, before one much- more 
grievous was inflicted. The regiment: in 
which Montgomery had a company, was 
ordered into Germany. The fituation | 
was then in made it ſeem madneſs to think 
of following him ; but I was convinced 
that I ſhould not ſurvive his departure, 
He. was. to me, father, brother, lover, 
huſband ! I had no other earthly happineſs; 
and without him the univerſe was to me 
nothing. At firſt his fears for my ſafety 
made him reſiſt my importunities; but 
be was compelled at length to conſent, 
and I followed him, reſiding wherever 
he whs encamped ; and however horrid 
the ſcenes were to which J thus became 
a, witneſs, 1 feared nothing but for his 
life; that one dreadful apprehenſion hav- 
ing the effect of all violent paſſions, and 
making me forego, without miſſing them, 
every; convenience to which I had been 
accuſtomed, and meet without apprehen- 

ſion 
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ſion a thouſand dangers to akich I was 
hourly expoſed, 
In a ſmall: village on the banks of 
the Weſer, near the camp of Mareſchal 
de Contades, my dear Charles was born, 
towards the beginning of the campaign of 
1759. But he had not above fx weeks 
bleſſed my eyes, and thoſe of his doat- 
ing father, before that dear father went 
out to the fatal field of Minden. I can- 
not deſcribe what I felt during che action. 
My faculties were ſuſpended by the moſt 
dreadful apprehenfions that could agonize 
the human heart; this frightful ſuſpenſe 
was terminated only by the certainty of 
all I dreaded. The Engliſh were victors; 
and the ſervant who had long attended on 
Montgomery had only time to tell me 
that he fell at the head of his company, 
his arm broken by a muſket ſhot, and 
receiving a thruſt from a bayonet in the 
breaſt, The man added, that with a party 
of ſoldiers who adored their captain, 
be had attempted to bring his maſter off 
the 
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the field; but that they were cut down 
by a body of Heſſian horſe ; who driving 
every thing before them, had - compelled 
him to abandon the enterprize. I believe 
that my ſenſes for ſome hours forſook me 
during the horrors of a night too terrible 
to be deſcribed; the Engliſh took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the village, where J was; but 
fortunately for me, a young officer of 
that nation was the firſt, who in endea- 
vouring to prevent the excefles of the 
troops, entered the houſe where 1 re- 
mained with my infant in my arms. 

% gRouſed by my fears for my child, 1 
teemed ſuddenly to acquire courage. | 
demanded protection of the young officer, 
which with the generous ardour of the 
truly brave, he inſtantly granted me; 
and being himſelf compelled to quit me, 
he gave me a corporals guard, recom- 
mended me to the men as an Engliſh 
woman; and having ſecured my ſafety, 


promiſed to return to me when the con- 


fifion of the hour a little ſubſided. The 
ſtupor 
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ſtupor of my grief being thus ſhaken off 
for a moment, I recollected, that if I ſuf- 
fered myſelf to fink, my boy, deprived 
of the nouriſhment which ſuſtained him, 
would periſh miſerably, I took therefore 
the ſuſtenance my ſervants offered me; 
but I neither ſpoke nor ſhed tears; nor 
heeded any thing that was ſaid to me; 
my mind dwelling on the plan I had 
formed to avail myſelf of the generoſity 
of the Engliſh officer, and to engage him 
to aſſiſt me in finding Montgomery, 
whether living or dead. It was late be- 
f.re this gallant young man returned to 


me: the moment he entered, he enquired 
-cagerly after my health and ſafety, 1 


thanked him as well as I could for the 
preſervation I owed to him; but added, 
that to give it higher value, he mult yer 
add another favour, and enable me to find 
the body of my huſband, who had fallen in 
the. field. 

« He ſeemed amazed at my deſign; and 
repreſented to me, that belides the terrify- 

Vor. I. I ins 
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ing circumſtances attendant on ſuch an 
undertaking, ſo unfit for my age and 
| ſex to encounter, my endeavours would 
very probably be fruitleſs.— Nor ſhould 
you, Madam,“ added he, ſo implicitly 
yield to grief: he, whoſe death you la- 
ment as certain, may be a priſoner.” 

« This ray of probability would have 
cheercd for a moment the blackneſs of my 
deſpair, had not the particulars related by 
Montgomery's ſervant, left me nothing to 
hope. 1 related theſe circumſtances to 
the Engliſh officer, with that gloomy 
deſperation which precludes the power of 
ſhedding tears. He ſaw the ſtate of my 
mind, and generouſly reſolved not only to 
gratify me, but himſelf to protect me with 
a party of his men. 

« With my little boy in my arms, for 
I refuſed to leave him as obſtinately as to 
_ relinquiſh my project, I went forth on 
this dreadful errand; to a ſcene of death 
and deſolation ſo terrible, that I will not 
ſhock you by an attempt to paint it: livid 
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bodies covered with ghaſtly wounds, from 
whom the wretches who follow camps, 
making war more hideous, were yet itrip- 
ping their bloody garments ; heaps of hu- 
man beings thus butchered by the hands 
of their fellow creatures; affected me with 
ſuch a ſenſation of ſick horror, that I was 
frequently on the point of fainting, But 
Montgomery among them ! left to be the 
food of wolves or dogs — that beloved 
face, that form on which my eyes had ſo 
doated, disfigured and mangled by birds 
of prey !—This horrid image renewed 
from time to time my exhauſted ftrength, 
and the pity of my noble conductor, more 
and more excited in my favour, ſuffered 
kim not to tire in the mournful office of 
attending me. | 
We had however traverſed in vain ſo 
much of the bloody field that my ſearch 
ſeemed to be at length deſperate; and my 
protector entreated me to conſider, that by 
a longer perſeverance I ſhould injure my 
own health, and perhaps deſtroy my child, 
Li without 
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without a poſſibility of being of the leaft 
uſe to the loſt object of my affection. 
It was now indeed night; but the moon 
ſhone with great luſtre: and juſt as he 
had agreed to indulge me with ten minutes 
longer, on condition that I would then de- 
fiſt, the rays of the moon fell on ſomething 
white a few yards from me, which glittered 
extremely. An impulſe for which I cannot 
now account, mace me ſuddenly catch it 
up: it was part of the ſleeve of a ſhirt, 
and in it was a button ſet with brilliant, 
that had once belonged to Lord Pevenſey ; 
and which, as the diamonds ſurrounded a 
cypher formed of her hair, had been, after 
his Lordſhip's death, given by my mother 
to Montgomery. 
„This well known memorial convinced 
me of one fatal truth—that Montgomery 
was among the dead; but it revived the 
wretched hope of finding his body, which 
] imagined could not be far off. My con- 
ductor allowed that it was probable, and 
accounted for the remnant of his cloaths 
being 
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eaſt being found, by ſuppoſing that it had been 
on, Ml torn, and dropped in a diſpute for the ſpoil, 
on which had happened among the plunderers 
he of the deceaſed. 

tes « Animated by this melancholy certain- 


le. ty, I more narrowly examined every ghaſtly 


no MW countenance near the ſpot; and at length, 
ed MW halt concealed by the blood that had lowed 
ot from his arm, which was thrown acroſs. 
his face, I diſcovered thoſe well-known 
teatures ſo dear to my agonized heart. 
„Then, that grief which had hitherto- 
been ſilent and ſullen, ſuſpended perhaps 
by a latent hope of his being a priſoner, 
broke forth in cries and lamentations. I 
threw myſelf on the ground; ſpoke to 
Montgomery, as if he was yet capable of 
hearing me, and in the wildneſs of my 
phrenzy proteſted that I would never 
remove from the ſpot where he lay; but 
| MW would remain there, and periſh with my 
. WM iofant, by the ſide of my huſband. The 
| I young officer, with all that humanity 


I 3 which: 
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which characterizes the truly brave cf 
every nation, bore with my extravagance; 
and with the moſt patient pity attempted 
to ſoothe and appeaſe me, by calling off my 
thoughts from the dead, to whom I could be 
no longer ſerviceable, and fixing them on my 
child, to whom my exiſtence was ſo neceſ- 
tary : but a new idca had now ſtruck me 
I inſiſted upon it, that Montgomery was 
not dead; that I felt his heart palpitate; 
and that if I remaincd there and watched 
by him, he would recover. I laid my head 
cloſe to his mouth ; I fancied that though 
feebly, he till breathed. My generous 
friend, who imputed all I ſaid to the de- 
lirium of extravagant ſorrow, yet con- 
deſcended to humour, in hopes of aſſuaging 
it; but when in compliance with my 
earneſt entreaty, he enquired into the re- 
ality of my hopes, he fancied, with mingled 
aſtoniſnment and pleaſure, that he really 
found a ſlight pulſe in the heart, and that 
the body had not the clayey coldneſs of 
death. 
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death. Fearful, however, of indulging, 
me in an hope, which. if found fallacious, 
might drive me. into madneſs, he only 
ſaid, that though he thought it improbable 
that any life remained, yet that to ſatisfy 
me the body ſhould be removed to the 
houſe where I lodged, where a ſurgeon 
ſhould attend to examine it; and if, as he 
oreatly feared, there was indeed no chance 
of the vital powers. being reanimated, I 
ſhould at leaſt be gratified in ſeeing the 


laſt offices performe.! ; and ſhould, as long 


as I remained where I was left, receive, 
both in regard to executing that mournful 
duty, and to my own ſafety, every good 
office he could render me. 

« The guard which he had directed to 
follow us through the field, now approach- 
ed on his ſignal; they were directed to 
raiſe the body he pointed out, and to carry 
it to the village from whence we came. 
Fatigue and terror were now equally un- 
felt; for though I had been too much 
agitated to diſcern thoſe ſymptoms of 
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life which my protector had really found, 
and had merely aſſerted it as an excuſe to 
remain by the body of my huſband, I was 
now ſure that I ſhould be indulged in 
my grief, and that Montgomery would 
receive the rites of ſepulchre. The body 
was no ſooner placed on a bed in the 
room I inhabited, than throwing among 
the ſoldiers my purſe, unſeen by their com- 


mander, I haſtened to give mylelf up to. 


the dreadful luxury of ſorrow; I found 
the young Engliſhman already there, gaz- 
ing attentively on the disfigured face, with 
looks rather of doubt than of deſpair. On 
my entrance he retired, ſaying, * Though 
1 would not have you, Madam, too ſan— 
guine in encouraging hopes which will 
make a painful vncertainty doubly cruel, 
yet I cannot wholly diſcourage them : that 
wound on the head, which ſeems to have 
been done by the hoof of an horſe, gives 
me the moſt apprehenſion, for the reſt ap- 
pear not to have been mortal; but the 
ſurgeon, who ſhall attend you the moment 
he can be ſpared from his duty, will be 

better 
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better able than I am to tell you whether you 
have really any reaſon to flatter yourſelf.” 
© Before the ſurgeon arrived, I had, 
with the aſſiſtance of the French maid who 
attended me, waſhed the blood from the 
face, and from the various wounds he had 
received, The ideas which had occurred- 
only in the ravings of a diſtempered ima- 
gination, now became real hopes; a ſlight 
pulſation appeared in the artery of the tem-- 
ples 3 his heart certainly, though languid- 
ly, beat, Ah! imagine my tranſports,. 
for words cannot paint them; imagine 
what I felt when the ſurgeon, who ſoon 
after arrived, declared that Montgomery 
was not dead, Far, however, was he: 
from pronouncing that he would recover. 
Beſides the fracture in his arm, which was 
a very bad one, a wound made by a bayonet: 
in the breaſt, which was not very deep; 
and a violent wound on the head, where 
however the ſkull had eſcaped, he had loſt 
fo much blood, that it was almoſt im- 
poſſible to ſuppoſe he coul“ ſuryive it; 
1.5 and 
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and his weakneſs was ſo exceflive, that he 
remained wholly inſenſible, ſupported only 
by drops of nouriſhment which J conveyed 
into his mouth with a ſpoon; and the 


ſurgeon dared not proceed immediately to 


the neceſſary operation of ſetting his arm, 
leaſt the ſhock ſhould diſmiſs the feeble 


ſpirit which ſeemed every moment ready 


to depart from its mangled abode. 
Let me be brief in an account which! 
ſee has affected you too much. At the end 
of a weck, Montgomery, reſtored from 
the graſp of death, recovered his recol- 
lection, and knew me and his boy; and as 
the ſurgeons could not conveniently attend 
him where he was, my ginerous friend 
had him removed, as ſoon as it was poſ- 
ſible, into Minden, now in poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh, There, at the end- of a 
month, he was out of canger-; but yet 
confined. to. his. bed: and there, at the ter- 
mination of that period, he parted from 
his noble preſerver (fr whom he felt all 
the friendſhip his generoſity and perſonal 
merit 
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merit deſerved), -as he was then ordered; 
to another part of Germany, and ſoon, 
after returned to England. Before he 
went, he aſſiſted Montgomery to procure 
his exchange; which was attended with 
n, ſome difficulty, becauſe there were doubts 
le of his being a Britiſh ſubject. Having, 
ly {MW however, by the inſtruction of this ex- 

cellent friend, procured ſufficient teſtimony 
[ of his being, though the ſon of Scottiſh 
d parents, a ſubject of the French King's, 
N his exchange as ſuch was admitted, and 
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1 at the end of five months we returned to 
Paris. But Montgomery returned a crip-- 
| ple; for. his arm, Which had been with 


difficulty, and only by the extraordinary 
{kill of the Engliſh ſurgeon, ſaved from 
amputation, was rendered wholly uſeleſs, 
and he wore it always in a ſling, The 
extraordinary circumſtance. of his eſcape 
from death, as well. as his great military. 
merit, procured him the notice of the kh. 
King of France; who gave him, with a. 

1.6 penſion,, 
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penſion, conſiderable at that time and 
in that ſervice; the croſs of St. Louis, 
It was now that I reaſonably hoped 
for ſome portion of happineſs.. Adoring 
Montgomery; having been the fortunate 
inſtrument in the hands of Providence to 
reſcue him from death; with a lovely boy, 
on whom we both doated, and a fortune 
equal to our wants (for, with what aroſe 
from the intereſt of Lord Pevenſey's gift 
to me, and his penſion, we had near four 
hundred pounds a year), I ſeemed to have 
nothing left to wiſh for; and ſome years 
did indeed paſs, during which my felicity 
could hardly admit of encreaſe. The early 
promiſe of merit which Charles's. infancy 
gave, every year ſeemed to confirm: it 
was the principal pride and pleaſure of his 
father to be his inftructor in every liveral 
ſcience, as well as in tactics; for born in 
a camp, he ſeemed a predeſtined folder, 
Though brought up himſelf in the Catho- 
lic rel gion, Montgomery was ſo little of 

a bigot, 
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a bigot, that he ſufferedime'to educate my 
ſon a Proteſtant; and that circumſtance 


only had prevented his early entrance into 


the French army, Meaſures, however, 
were taking to procure him a- commiſſion, 
among the Swiſs in that ſervice, when a 
violent and ſudden illneſs deprived him of 
his parent and protector, and me of the 
moſt beloved of huſbands, and the ten- 
dereſt of friends. 

« Pardon me, my deareſt Miſs Cheſter- 
ville! Though I have long been familiar 
with ſorrow ; though almoſt five years have 
paſſed fince this lamented event; I.cannot. 
always conquer theſe unavailing tears. 
But wherefore ſhould I diſtreſs you? J have 
only to add, that at the death of my huſ- 
band, great part of our income cëaſed; 


and though I ſolicited a continuance. of. 


at leaſt part of his penſion, I found that 
under a new reign his ſervices had been. 
ſuperceded by newer claims. So many dif- 


ficulties aroſe, and ſo uncertain ſeemed 


my ſuccels, that after an expenſive appli- 
cation 
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eation at Paris and Verſailles. for ſome 
months, I gave up all hope, and deter- 
mined to go to England; which, not- 
withſtanding my long ſeparation from it, 
J ſtill-confidered as my country. 

On my arrival in London with my 
ſon, L made myſelf known to ſome of my 
own and of Montgomery's relations, who 
were eſtabliſhed in employments about 
the court; and they, having underſtood 
my ſituation, promiſed that they would im- 
mediately apply for. a commiſſion for my 
ſon in the army, where. I was compelled 
to ſuffer him to be placed, not only be- 
cauſe his own inclinations led him to pre- 
fer a military life, but becauſe our income, 
now reduced to Jeſs than two hundred a 
year, did not. enable me to ſupport him 
without a profeſſion. 

&« Allured by theſe promiſes, and piqued 
at the neglect I. had met with in France, 
I; relinquiſhed all thoughts of returning 
to that country, But if I tound ſolicitation 
and attendance irkſome there, theſe cir- 

cumſtances 
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eumſtances were at leaſt equally painful in 
England; and after many months of fas. 
tiguing and inceſſant endeavours to obtain 
a confirmation of their promiſes, I was 
weary of the taſk, and went to my friends 
in Scotland. My. relations at leaſt were 
very numerous there; but any of them 
looked upon me and my fon as foreigners 
and aliens, about whom it no longer con- 
cerned them to be intereſted, IJ ſtaid 
however a few months among them; 
and then determining to fix on ſome cheap 
retirement, I: found this cottage; to 
which, expending a ſmall ſum of money 
on it, I removed my books and effects, 
and I have ever ſince lived here with my 
ſon; regretting nothing but that his talents 
and his virtues are loſt to ſociety. - et 
why ſhould I regret it? He here ſtill cul- 
tivates his excellent underſtanding; the 
virtues of- his heart are preſerved in all 
their purity z. and his paſſions, naturally 
too warm and violent, have here no objects 

likely. 
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likely to render them too powerful for his 


reaſon. From the little I: ſaw-of modern 


young men of faſhion during my ſhort 
ſtay in London, perhaps I ought rather 
to rejoice that my ſon is thrown at a diſ- 
tance from the contagion of their example, 
and that with all their ſpirit, he is free 
from their vices. Far from murmuring at 
his lot, his whole ſtudy is to make me hap- 
py, by convincing me he is ſo himſelf. 


As we equally underſtand ſeveral] lan- 


guages, our reading 1s pretty extenſive; 
and books are almoſt our only indulgence. 
Charles: is a proficient in muſic. He un- 
derſtands tolerably every other ſcience ; 
and in drawing is almoſt a maſter : and 
by theſe reſources he contrives to pals, 
without wearineſs, thoſe hours when the 
weather forbids his going abroad. We 
have been twice to ſpend a few weeks 
with my relations in Scotland; but ſhall 
] own to you that ſociety, ſuch as I gene- 
rally mect with, ſerves only to make my 

return 
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return to this ſolitude more delightful, 
that my heart is now wedded to it; and 
that J have no wiſh for any other enjoy- 
ment than that I have found : indulging in 
this remote hermitage the tears which the 
memory of Montgomery render ſacred; 
and fulfilling, at leaſt as well as I am able, 
though not ſo well as I wiſh, my duty to- 
wards our beloved Charles,” 


Mrs, Montgomery, ſeeing her ſon now 
enter the little court, wiped away the tears 
which in repeating this laſt ſentence had 
again filled her eyes, and received him, 


with a melanchcly ſmile. He bowed . 


cravely to Ethelinde; tenderly ſpoke to 
his mother; and deſired that his entrance 
might not interrupt ſo delightful a tete 2 
tete. But it had now been ſome time 
nearly dark; and the appearance of candles 
reminded Ethelinde that it was time to 
return to the abbey, and that there were 
other beings in the world beſides Mrs. 


Montgomery 
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Montgomery and her ſon; a» circumſtance 
which had for ſome hours entirely eſcaped 
her recollection. 

The narrative ſhe had heard had drawn 


many tears from her eyes. Thoſe of Mrs, 


Montgomery bore teſtimony to the mourn- 
ful ſtory ſhe had been relating ; and when 
lights were brought, Montgomery inſtant- 
ly perceived what had been the ſubject of 
their converſation, 

Ethelinde at length reluctantly roſe to 
go: with pain more acute than ſhe had 
ever felt before, ſhe bad an adieu, perhaps 
the laſt adieu, to Mrs. Montgomery; and 
ſoftened too much to be able to reflrain 
her tears, ſhe ſobbed out, God bleſs you! 
all happineſs await you, deareſt, dearelt 
Madam!“ ; 

Mrs. Montgomery, not leſs affected, but 
more accuſtomed to ſorrow, preſſed her 
fondly in her arms;, and giving her hand 
to her ſon, ſaid, « Heaven protect my 
lovely, my amiable young friend! Charles, 
you will wait on Miſs Cheſterville.” 

Ethelince 
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Ethelinde faintly requeſted him not to 
give himſelf that trouble. But he inſiſted 
on being allowed to attend her; and pro- 
ceeding with her along the ſide of the lake, 
he walked ſilently by her fide for near half 
the way ; at length he ſummoned courage 
to enquire when the family of Sir Edward 
Newenden left Graſmere Abbey. 

© In a few days 1 believe.“ 

„This then,” ſaid Montgomery, in the 
moſt mournful accents, “is probably the 
laſt opportunity I ſhall ever enjoy of ſeeing 
Miſs Cheſterville?“ 

« I hope not,” ſaid Ethelinde faintly, 

Alas! I dare not hope ever again 
to be ſo happy ! You, Madam, are deſtined 
to adorn the moſt brilliant circles; my lot 
is obſcurity—obſcurity, however, in which 
I was well content to remain, till I beheld 


excellence, and learned to feel the power of 


beauty, when united with goodneſs and 
underſtanding.“ 
This was too much fer the full heart 


of Ethelinde, who was already more 
ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly prejudiced in favour of this 
young man, than ſhe had ever yet been 
for any human being. She dared not truſt 
her voice with an anſwer. Another long 
ſilence enſued, broken only by a deep 
ſigh from Montgomery, who then again 
ſpoke. 

My mother, Madam, has perhaps 
been relating to you the events of her paſt 
life.“ | 

« Yes, Sir, ſhe has,” 

„She told you then, perhaps, that the 
Engliſh officer, ro whoſe humanity my 
father owed the prolongation of his lite, 
was of the name of Cheſterville.” 

Of Cheſterville?” 

« Of Cheſterville. — Captain Henry 
Cheſterville. Ever ſince I came to Eng- 
land, I have anxiouſly deſired to know gif 
he yet lived, that I might find him; but 
I failed in my enquiries the little while l 
ſtaid in London, and ſince having had no 
means of information, I deſpaired of ever 
having the gratification of ſeeing him; till 
hearing 
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hearing that your name was Cheſterville, I 
flattered myſelf he might be of your family, 
and [ determined to rake the firſt oppor- 
tunity of aſking you.“ 

% Good God !” ſaid Ethelinde, “ it was 
my father !—Unaccuſtomed to talk of the 
events of a war in which he bore an active 
part, I never heard him name this parti- 
cular circumſtance; but I am well per- 
ſuaded it was himſelf.“ 

« I am convinced of it too,” replied 
Montgomery, for methinks our families 
have been long acquainted.— I dare not 
truſt myſelf to ſay, how proud my heart 
is of the idea that we are to renew an ac- 
quaintance fo enchanting, fo flattering to 
me. I hope Mr, Cheſterville will not 
ſo far have forgotten his own beneficence, 


as to be offended, if I ſtil} conſider my- 


ſelf as known to him, and take the firſt 
opportunity of aſſuring him that the fon 
of Montgomery values himſelf on inherit- 
ing the obligation owed by his father. Will 

| you 
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you, Madam, intercede for me, that I may 
become known to Mr, Cheſterville ?” 

* My interceſſion will not, I am per- 
ſuaded, be neceſſary.ä— My father will be 
happy to repeat to you, that whatever be- 
nefit his good fortune once enabled him 
to confer on your father, has been more 
than overpaid, by your having hazarded 
your life for mine.” 

They were by this time arrived at the 
gate of the lawn, where they had before 
parted. Montgomery ſtopped.—“ Is it 
then indeed,” cried he mournfully, “ the 
laſt time I ſhall have the happineſs of ſee- 
ing you in this country, and do you really 
leave it in a few days?“ 

e believe ſo,” replied Ethelinde ; “ yet 
I think not /o immediately as to preclude 
the poſſibility of your ſeeing Sir Edward 
and the family again, if you are diſpoſed 
to take that trouble. Leaſt, however, l 
ſhould ſee you no more, accept once again 


of my thanks, and ever of my good wiſhes!” 
In 
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In ſaying this ſhe almoſt involuntarily held 
out her hand to him: Montgomery ſeiz- 
ing, Carried it to his lips; and kiſſing it 
with an eagerneſs which forced her haſtily 
to withdraw it, he turned away and diſap- 
peared — while Ethelinde, heart ſtruck, 
and feeling loſt to all the reſt of the world, 
returned to her own room; and ſent an ex- 
cuſe to avoid joining the company, among 
whom ſhe was unfitted to appear. 
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Tux next morning Ethelinde, ſum- 
monſing as much reſolution as poſſible, 
endeavoured to drive from her thoughts 
the image of Montgomery, which per— 
petually purſued her; and to appear at 
breakfaſt with her uſual cheerfulneſs. Sir 
Edward, however, who had ſo 16ng and fo 
anxiouſly ſtudied her countenance that he 
could gueſs at almoſt everv emotion of her 
heart, eaſily diſcerned that all was not right 
there. Her gaiety was forced; ſhe al- 
fected an intereſt about things to which he 
knew ſhe was entirely indifferent; and as 
ſoon as ſhe could without rudeneſs eſcape, 
ſhe made a pretence to haſten away from 
the company. 

Sir Edward could no longer delay in- 
forming her of her father's wiſhes for her 
return; yet he dreaded the explanation. 

But 
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but he now determined to follow her. He 
ſaw her go out; and taking a ſhorter way, 
he met her in a copſe that terminated the 
park on the oppoſite ſide from the lake. 
A winding path led through it; in which, 
ſome time before he approached her, he 
ſaw her walk ſlowly along, in a thoughtful 
and melancholy attitude. As ſoon, how- 
ever, as ſhe perceived him, ſhe quickened 
her pace, and met him ſmiling. His looks 
were leſs gay: he took her hand, and en- 
quired why ſhe preferred ſolitude to the 
amuſing party within doors. 

*« For no reaſon in the world, but be- 
cauſe J am like nobody elſe; and if it were 
not for my father, ſhould like to renounce 
every ſcene I have yet been in, and to paſs 
the reſt of my life on the banks of Graſ- 
mere water, 

„% Alone, Ethelinde ?? enquired Sir 
Edward, fixing his penetrating eyes on 
her's. 


She caſt them down and bluſhed.— 
Vor. I. K Why 
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Why not alone, Sir Edward? Yon know 
I have no fear of ſolitude,” 

„ But Lady Newenden would ow the 
young ladies who have ſuch a paſſion for 
rocks and woods, always aſſociate with 
them the idea of ſome gentle ſwain—ſuch, 
for example, as Davenant.” 

« He is, in truth, a gentle ſwain !“ 

Or of Montgomery, the gallant Mont. 
gomery.“ 

« Pooh ! You know that J am 0 
acquainted with him.“ 

*« And have hardly thought of him, 
Ethelinde ?” 

6 hope you do not believe me ſo ſilly 
and romantic, as to need this ſort of rail- 
lery. Why ſhould you ſuppoſe I think 
particularly of Mr. Montgomery ?” 

« Nay, I do not ſuppoſe it; nor will l, 
my dear Ethy, rally you; for indeed ! 
have that to fay to you, which makes me 
not only ſerious, but unhappy,—Your 
father | 
« My 
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4 My father l Oh! what of him? he is 


not ill?“ 


*« Do not alarm yourſelf thus. He is 
not ill; by his letter ſeems not quite well; 
and he mentions a wiſh that you ſhould re- 
turn to him as ſoon as you can make it 
convenient,” 

e Dear Sir Edward, how long have you 
known this ? Where is his letter? Let me 
ſet out to-day. I am ſure he is ill; he is 
unhappy ; why ſhould I neglect a moment 
obeying him ? I will go back to the houſe, 
and prepare inſtantly for my departure. 
Contrive it for me, I beſeech you, ſo that 
I may loſe no more time.” 

«© Be more compoſed, I beg of you, 


Ethelinde. Reflect that nothing can hurt 


the Colonel ſo much as your diſtreſſing 
yourſelf; nor is it in this caſe neceſſary; 
for you may believe that had he been really 
ill, he would have preſſed your immediate 
attendance.“ 

« Cannot I ſee the letter? But at all 


events I will inſlantly ſet out.“ 
K 2 Jou 
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Tou ſhall, if you deſire it, to-morrow 
morning?“ 

« Why not to-day ?” 

_ & Becauſe a conveyance cannot be pro- 
cured perhaps; _ beſides it is really un- 
neceſlary to hurry yourſelf. I wiſh to 
ſpeak to you on another ſubject.— Mr. 
| Davenant has deſired me to offer you his 
heart and fortune. How are you diſpoſed 
towards him ? You muſt have ſeen enough 
of his intentions to have conſidered of your 
anſwer ?” 

« Can you really, Sir Edward, aſk that 
queſtion ſeriouſly ?”? > 

&« Very ſeriouſly. —At leaſt my commil- 
ſion was very qriondy given me; I merely 
promiſed to execute it.“ 

« Of Mr. Davenant's 5 Sir Edward, 
you already know my opinion; judge 
therefore, my dear Sir, whether his for- 
tune, ſplendid as it is, will tempt me, 
thinking as I do, to accept it. I an 
obliged to him certainly for his good opi— 


nion, and for employing you to acquaint 
me 
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me with it; but no conſiderations ſhall 
influence me to unite myſelf to Mr. Dave- 
nant,” 

« He will, however, probably expect 
ſome reaſons for a refulal ſo peremptory. 
A refuſal for which, believe me, he 1s very 
little prepared.” 

ce Tf he inſiſts on it then, I ſhall give them. 
But my dear Sir, why waſte we time in 
talking of him, when my heart is with 
my father, and I am impatient to follow 


* 

% And will you leave no part of it be- 
hind ? will none of your good wiſhes re- 
main on the banks of Graſmere water?“ 

« While you are here, you know they 
will,” anſwered Ethelinde, with her uſual 
frankneſs; and putting both her hands 
into his; he preſſed them gently, and ſtifling 
a ſigh, ſaid And your new acquaintance, 
Mrs. Montgomery, will e retain no por- 
tion of your regard?“ 

« Affuredly ſhe will; and if I | ad time 
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ſerves the regard of all the world =” 


„% You know then who ſhe is? Town her 


manner of life, and the appearance of her 
ſon, has excited my curioſity.” 
Ethelinde then, unable to reſiſt the plea- 
ſure of talking of Montgomery and his 
mother, and ſecretly flattering herſelf that 
ſme fhould create a friend for them in the 
noble minded and generous Sir Edward, 
related in as few words as ſhe could, the 
outline 'of their hiſtory ; but though ſhe 
paſſed over much of it, the vivacity with 
which ſhe ſpoke, the animation of her 
countenance, and the warmth of her ex- 
prefſions, convinced Sir Edward, who 
watched her narrowly, that the young 
man had made an imprefſion on her heart, 
to which it had hitherto been a ſtranger. 
The pang this conviction gave to his own, 
he immediately endeavoured to ſuppreſs ; 
and yielding to his natural generoſity, he 
became really intereſted for the mother 
and the ſon, 

Ethelinde 
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Ethelinde had hardly finiſhed her narra- 
tive, before they reached the houſe, after 
going all round the plantation; and then 
her father, his poſſible illneſs, his certain 
uneaſineſs in her abſence, recurring to her 
mind, all her ſpirits forſook her. She en- 
treated Sir Edward to conſider for her the 
means of ſetting out the next day; and 
wiſhing him allo to acquaint Lady New- 
enden of the neceſſity of her leaving the ab- 
bey, ſhe retired to her own room to indulge 
her tears, which, for rhe firſt time in her 
life, were not wholly for her father. | 

Montgomery, whom ſhe was perhaps 
never to ſee again! Montgomery, ſo ami- 
able, ſo unhappy, and to whom ſhe was ſo 
much obliged Could ſhe help lamenting 
the probability of their eternal ſeparation ? 
Accuſtomed however to ſcrutinize her 
own thoughts, ſhe blamed herſelf for the 
ſudden and powerful influence which the 
idea of this young man had gained over 
her mind; and ſhe determined to check. 

K 4 as. 
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as much as poſſible a partiality ſo ſudden 
and romantic, that ſhe would aſſuredly 
have blamed it in another. | 

This reſolution was eaſily made, but dif- 
ficult to keep. All other converſation was 
importunate and fatiguiag to her. — She 
was reſtleſs, abſent, unhappy ; and while 
her duty and tenderneſs to her. father 
urged her to an immediate departure, the 
thoughts of ſeeing Montgomery no more, 
ef being perhaps forgotten by him, added 2 
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to the depreſſion of ſpirits which the ap- : 
prehended illneſs of Colonel Cheſterville 
occaſioned. , 


She could not, however, avoid appearing 
at dinner. Sir Edward had already in- 
| formed Lady Newenden of her intended 
| journey, who received it with great indif- 
ference ; but Davenant put on as melan- 
choly a look as his vacant features could 
aſſume : and Lord Danesforte, the mo- 
ment he could get an opportunity of ſpeak- 
| ing to her, lamented that the party was to 

| 55 
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be deprived of its moſt amiable ſupport ; 
and aſked, © if ſhe would allow him to ſee 
her ſafe part of the way ?” 

« By no means, my Lord; I entreat your 
Lordſhip not to think of taking that 
trouble.“ —She ſpoke this aloud; and 
Lady Newenden turning her eyes upon 
them with a look of diſpleaſure, he found 
that in hazarding too much he might loſe 
his ground with both; he therefore deſiſted 
for that time, and contented himſelf with 
animating the purſuit of Davenant, know- 
ing that Ethelinde had rather a diſlike than 
a partiality towards him; and that removed 
as ſhe would be from any farther acquaint- 
ance with Montgomery, little was to be 
apprehended from her affection to another, 
He thought ſo lightly of the principles of 
women, that he doubted not but that he 
ſhould be able to triumph over her under- 
ſtanding, if opportunity was offered him, 
by the ſame means. which had enabled him 
to boaſt of his good fortune with ſo many 


others. 
K 5 When 
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When the company difperſed after din- 
ner, Davenant followed Sir Edward to en- 
quire the event of the negociation he had 
been entruſted with? Sir Edward, hurt 
himſelf at being thus deprived of the com- 
pany of Ethelinde, and uneaſy at the unplea- 
ſant proſpect which the embarraſſed fitua- 
tion of her father's circumſtances offered to 
her, was ill diſpoſed to be teized by Dave- 
nant about an affair to which all his fears 
for her future fate could not induce him 
heartily to wiſh any ſucceſs : yet aſhamed 
of appearing out of humour with a man 
who had not really offended him, he pre- 
pared with patience to liſten to Davenant; 
who, with an aſſumed confidence laid, 
Pray, Sir Edward, what was Miſs Cheſ- 
terville's anſwer? I hope ſhe is not—l 
think indeed ſhe cannot be, averſe to my 
propoſal.” 

„ She ſeems, however, averſe to any 
propoſals of marriage. At preſent her 
gen are occupied by her father's in- 
diſpoſition: 
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diſpoſition : you muſt wait, therefore, a. 
more favourable opportunity.” 1 
„I cannot ſay, Sir Edward, thet it is 
pleaſing to be kept in ſuſpenſe, With ſuch. 
a fortune, and ſuch ſettlements as it will 
be in my power to offer her, I think ſhe 
may not find it very difficult. to deter- 
mine.” | 

« If fortune was her only object, cer- 
tainly ſhe would not; but Ethelinde un- 
luckily expects many other qualifications 
in an huſband. She expects an heart ca- 
pable of underſtanding her value, and a 
taſte which ſhall teach whoever ſhe marries, 
to appreciate more than mere perſonal per- 


fections. But in truth, Davenant, I cannot 


adviſe you upon the ſubject. It is a com- 


miſſion which you know I did not wiſh to 


undertake; it will be fitter for you to 
ſpeak. to her yourſelf ; you will then judge 
of the probability of your ſucceſs.“ 


Davenant, though unwilling to ſuppoſe 


that a man of his conſequence could meet 


a.refuſal, began however to doubt anew 
whether 
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whether ſome prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
another, had not produced the coldneſs 
with which ſhe had received the; overture 
made by Sir Edward. He went to Lord 
_ Danesforte ; and ſcrupled not to tell him, 
with mingled ſullenneſs and reſentment, 
that his firſt advances had by no means 
been received with the complacency he 
had expected, 

His Lordſhip rallied him on his puſilla- 
nimity.—“ Faith Davenant,” cried he, I 
thought you had underſtood women better. 
A beautiful girl, who like Ethelinde has 
been accuſtomed to be treated like a future 
goddeſs, and has been brought up with no 
other perſuaſions but that her perſon will 
make her fortune, expects attendance, 
adulation, and almoſt idolatry.— Lou are 
as cold and as timid as if you had never 
converſed with any woman ſuperivr to your 
bed-maker at Oxford ; and therefore ex- 
pected a repulle ; the very apprehenſion of 
which generally produces it. L. her 
lane that you arc madly in love with her; 

and 
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and that you are ready to fight for her 
to die for her —or to live with her; and 
the angel will deſcend from her ſeraphics, 
and conſider the ſubſtantial and terreſtrial 
comforts of a fortune of five or fix thou- 
ſand a year. Speak boldly then your own 
pretenſions, mixed up with a ſufficient 
quantity of flattery; no matter how 
ſtrong—ſhe has been ſo much uſed to it, 
that you mult ſeaſun it high to make her 
attend, If ſhe goes alone, aſk to eſcort 
her yourſelf, and ſpeak, reaſon to her. 
Upon my ſoul ſhe is a lovely girl; and is 
to be forgiven for a little pride, But be- 
lieve me, whatever airs ſhe may give her- 
ſelf, ſhe has too much ſenſe to have oc- 
caſion to think twice avout the final 
acceptance of you, though ſhe may like 
to coquet a little, and teize you for a month 
or two to ſhew her power.” 

Thus encouranged, Davenant felt his 
reſolution revive, Though his heart was 
not intcreſted, his pride was now deeply en- 


gaged; and of that pride which aries from 
the 
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the confeiouſneks of wealth, he had a great 
deal. | But confcious alfo of ſome defici- 
ency which he had neither ſtrength of 
mind to correct, or candour to own, there 
was ever about him a mixture of haugh- 


tinefs and baſnfulneſs, eſpecially when he 
found himſelf in company with people in 
whoſe eftimation he well knew mere riches. 


were not an equivalent for a. cultivated un- 
derſtanding or an ingenuous heart. 


Phe intellectual perfections of, Ethelinde 
were ſo far from encreaſing her charms in 
his opinion, that he would have liked her 
better, if, with as lovely a perſon ſhe had 
poſſeſſed an underſtanding even inferior to 
the generality of women; ſince he had no 


inclination to encounter the ſcrutinizing 
eye of refined ſenſibility in his courtſhip, 


nor was he much diſpoſed to acknowledge 


the ſuperiority of his wife after marriage, 
But her beauty and her noble birth would 
gratify his vanity, and acquire for him 
ſome of that cclat which he coveted in 


the faſhionable world ; while he imagined. 


that 
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that his diſintereſted generoſity in marrying 
a woman without fortune, would fecure 
not only her gratitude, but his reputation 
for liberality of ſpirit for the reſt of his. 
life. 
When he left Lord Danesforte, he en- 
quired for Miſs Cheſterville; and hearing, 
from the ſervants that ſhe had walked out 
into the park, he followed her. Encou- 
raging, almoſt unknown to herſelf, an 
hope of once more meeting Montgomery, 
Ethelinde had gone out of the park; and 
inſtead of taking the well known path to- 
wards Montgomery's houſe, which ſhe 
fancied ſhe defired to avoid, ſhe took that 
which wound up the fide of one of the fells, 
and which Sir Edward had cauſed to be 
eut through the rude ſurface among bruſh 
wood and low trees; it led almoſt per- 
pendicularly up to a little Alpme ſpot 
among the rocks, whence a ſtream burſt 
out, whoſe waters were accumulated pro- 
bably on che top of the fell, and hurrying. 
down its ſide, were precipitated from hence 
into 
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into the lake below. Sir Edward had 
made a ſort of cave under the maſſes of 
ſtone, ſupported by rude pillars; and though 
dark tufts of trees concealed it on three 
ſides, yet on the fourth it opened to a view 
of the lake towards the village where the 
_ dwelling of Montgomery was ſituated. Sir 
Edward had in one of their rambles, ſhewn 
the place to Ethelinde ; and thither ſhe now 
went to indulge thole thoughts which 
made her unfit for ſociety, and to take a 
laſt and diſtant leave of the houſe, which 
held thoſe friends fo newly OT yet 
ſo deeply regretted, 

She ſat down, faint and out of breath; 
turned her eyes towards the white cottage, 
glittering on the unruffled bolom of the 
lake, and ſighed deeply. 

„ Would I had never known theſe 
amiable people; ſince we are ſituated ſo 
wide of each other, that I ſhall probably 
never meet them more! ſince they have 
given me a ſpecimen of ſocial pleaſure, 
which I cannot taſte where I u.ually am, 
and yet cannot ccaſe to regret! Among 

beings 
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beings how different do my days move on 
With Lady Newenden, thinking wholly of 


herſelf; with Miſs Newenden, who loves 
nothing but her horſe; or among a croud 


of inſignificant women, eager after trifles, 
and occupied often in the cruelleſt defa- 
mation, to gratify either their malice or 
their love of talking. How much ſuperior 
is Mrs. Montgomery in her cottage, to 
the moſt affluent among them, ſurrounded 
with ſplendor! How much {uperior is her 
ſon; good God! how much ſuperior to 
ſuch a man as Lord Danesforte, with 
his title, his figure, his immenſe eſtate and 
powerful intereſt ! how much more re- 
ſpectable than Davenant, with his five 
thouſand a year, his univerſity education, 
his ſtud, and his ridiculous indulgencies; is 
the unattended, unaſſuming Montgomery ! 
the child! of ſorrow, born amidſt blood 
and carnage ! educated by a father who 
had ſeen and braved all the miſeries of 
war, and cultivated all the arts of peace; 


and now ſupporting a widowed mother! 
with 
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with talents which might raiſe him: to the 
moſt enviable ſituations, but with an heart 
——-that ſets him above them all! 

Montgomery has nothing |. had he the 
fortunes of Lord Danesforte, or of the in- 
fgnificant, ſelfiſh, narrow minded Dave- 
nant,, how differently would he uſe his 
power! Poſſibly he is happier as he is. 
Ah! may nothing ever diſturb his hap- 
pineſs, or that of his beloved, his amiable 
mother!“ 


Tears filled the eyes of Ethelinde, while 


theſe reflections paſſed through her mind; 
ſhe held her handkerchief ro her face ; the 
ruſhing of the torrent near her prevented 
her hearing any other ſound; before 
therefore, ſhe was conſcious of his ap- 
proach, Montgomery was at her ſide. 

She ſtarted when ſhe perceived him; 
and endeavoured to conceal. that ſhe had 
been weeping—while he, advancing, ex- 
claimed in the moſt animated accents, 
* ] abſolve fortune for ever for all her 
cruelty. After being ſo happy as to meet 

you 
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you here ſo e 1 ſhall never. 
complain again.” 

« Unexpectedly indeed,” anſwered 0 
linde, hardly finding breath to ſpeak——< I 


could not have imagined that any body but 


myſelf had frequented this lonely feat.” 

Pardon me, it has long been a favour- 
ite ſpot of mine, and will now be more than 
ever haunted ; for ſo ſtrange a compoſition 
is the human heart, that there is often a 
delight in indulging regret; and ſuch will 
be my occupation here, when I remember 
that I here ſaw Miſs Cheſterville, pors 
haps for the laſt time.” 

Ethelinde tried to force a ſmile, and 
anſwered—* Did you not make to me the 
ſame ſpeech when we parted laſt ?” 

« Ah! forgive then the tautology. How 
indeed can a man think of varying his ex- 
preſſions, when his heart is ſenſible only 
to one invariable impreſſion of incurable 
unhappineſs, and hopeleſs regret.“ 

Ethelinde ſtill attempted to turn off this 


diſcourſe, by affecking to conſider ſuch 
ſpeeches 
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ſpeeches as matters of courſe; but her 
voice and looks ſo ill ſeconded her inten- 
tion, that yielding to the tenderneſs and 
concern ſhe felt, ſhe turned away, and 
was obliged again to take out her hand- 
kerchief, 

Montgomery, deprived of all reſolution 
by theſe ſymptoms of ſenſibility, forgot 
that he had determined never to diſcloſe 
to it's object a paſñon inevitably hopelets; 
ſince his own circumſtances were ſuch as 
muſt make it madneſs in him to think of 
uniting himſelf with a woman who had no 
fortune. He had learned that Ethelinde 
was the daughter of a younger brother of 
a family not very opulent; and though his 
heart had on his firſt acquaintance with her, 
acknowledged her perfections, and had 
ſince been more deeply intereſted at every 
interview, he thought he ſhould have com 
mand enough over himſelf to conceal his 
partiality in the preſence of Ethelinde, and 
philoſophy enough in her abſence to con- 


quer it for ever. 
But 
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But the ſight of her tears, the idea of 
her feeling pain at their ſeparation, over- 
turned at once all theſe wiſe reſolutions ; 
and with an emotion which only true paſ- 
ſion could produce, he ventured trem- 
blingly to diſcloſe the attachment which 
he now felt was invincible; and while he 
deſcribed its violence, lamented the pro- 
bability of it's being ſucceſsleſs. 

Ethelinde, as fincere as ſenſible, was 


incapable, in the preſent moment, of con- 


cealing that ſhe ſhared this indiſcreet pal- 
hon, © I cannot diſguiſe it from you, 
Mr, Montgomery ; my obligations to you, 
and your own merit, have made an im- 
preſſion on my heart which will never 
be obliterated, Conſcious of the impro- 
priety of indulging ſuch a ſentiment, I 
will own to you that I would gladly have 
forgotten it; yet way ſhould I wiſh to 
do ſo? Though we ſhall perhaps meet 
no more, though our deſtinies ſeem to 
render a more permanent acquaintance 

impoſſible, 
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impoſſible, I may ſurely cheriſh a friend - 
1bip, a 5 

Words were wanting; but her tears ſpoke 
more forcibly than language could have 
done, the emotion contending in her 
boſom. 

« Good God!” exclaimed the ardent 
and paſſionate Montgomery, © for what 
am ] reſerved? To meet the lovelieſt, 
the moſt amiable of women ; to find her 
generoſity and compaſſion awakened for 
me, and to be certain that I ſhall ſee 
her no more—no more hear of her per- 
haps, unleſs that ſhe has bleſſed ſome 
more fortunate man with that hand and 
that heart, which are all that 1 covet on 
earth, Poverty! adverſity! obſcurity; | 
have hitherto endured all without a mur- 
mur! but now I feel how bitter it is to 
be thrown ovt of that line of life from 
whence I might have dared to look up to 
ſupreme happineſs.” 

% cannot bear this,” ſaid Ethelinde. 
« Let me leave this place; and let us 

endeavour 
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endeavour to ſubmit to that deſtiny which 
we probably cannot change. Remember 
the claim your mother has upon you, 
and fuffer her not to feel the pain of ſeeing 
you unhappy.” 

« Believe me, Madam, I have uſed 
every argument with my own heart, 
which your conſiderate compaſſion can 
ſuggeſt ; and you will recollect, that far 
from indulging this dangerous paſſion, by 


| ſecking the frequent pleaſure of behold- 


ing you, I tore myſelf away on the af- 
ternoon you paſſed with my mother. 
Ah! fruitleſs precaution ! it was then too 
late to ſuppreſs the admiration which I 
felt from my firſt interview, and which 
every ſubſequent one has contributed to 
heighten into an attachment that can end 
only with my life.” 

« muſt not liſten to this fort of con- 
verſation, Mr. Montgomery,” ſaid Ethe- 
linde, riſing to leave him, while ſhe doubted 
whether her trembling limbs would carry 
her from the ſpot, ** Adieu, Sir! - May 

all 
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all happineſs await you! and may Mrs, 
Montgomery——"” She could not fi- 
niſh the ſentence; but turning away, 
was  haſtening towards the path that led 
down to the abbey. | 
Suffer me, however,” ſaid Montgo- 
mery, to attend you home, I know 
I ought not to have ſpoken to you as 
I have done—but when I know not 
whether I ſhall ever ſee you again 2 

An interval of filence enſued; and 
Ethelinde endeavoured to recolle& her- 
ſelf, and to ſummons ſome degree of 
fortitude and reſolution. To have liſtened 
to a young man almoſt a ſtranger to her, 
to have confeſſed a paſſion perhaps to 
improper in itſelf, ſo repugnant to the 
duty ſhe owed her father, ſhocked and 
diſtreſſed her: yet when ſhe turned her 
eyes on Montgomery ; when ſhe beheld 
the melancholy look that his fine fea- 
tures had aſſumed, and heard him com- 
plain of the obſcurity of his deſtiny, only 
as It prevented his aſpiring to her; pity, 
tenderneſs, 
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pity, tenderneſs, and affection, againſt 
which reaſon fruitleſsly contended, again 
overwhelmed her; and to ſay adieu for 
the laſt time ſeemed to be ſo cruelly pain- 
ful, that every uneaſineſs of her life ap- 
peared comparatively light. She ventured 
not to truſt herſelf a ſecond time to ſpeak, 
leaft ſhe ſhould more evidently betray the 
ſtate of her heart; but trembling, ſhe 
purſued her way, while Montgomery, 
without preſuming to offer her his arm, 
walked mournfully by her ſide. | 

They had thus advanced within a few 
yards of the entrance of the park, and as 
they were now near the gate, where 
they muſt inevitably take leave, the 
agitation of Ethelinde encreaſed. She 
repented the girliſh and romantic weak- 
neſs which had tempted her to indulge 
herſelf with a farewell view, and blamed 
herſelf for having incurred ſo much need- 
leſs anguiſh, and ſtill more for having be- 
trayed it to Montgomery. 

While theſe thoughts paſſed through 


Vor. I. wr ” her 
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her mind, Montgomery was reflecting, 
not on the means of bearing better this 
cruel. ſeparation, dat on n n 
ber again. 
Will you,“ laid _ «, - ſuffer me. to 
. ſhe: you, if any circumſtance at preſent 
ynexpected ſhould occaſion ny houſes in 
London?“ 12 
„It were better perhagt- -e Etbe⸗ 
linde was proceeding in a faultering voice 
to deny ! Sat n her, he 
cried· , 
„ Ah! do not, I intreat you, forbid 
me; poſſibly I may never claim the con- 
ditional indulgence I ſolicit. After know- 
ing that to the generous gallantry of 
Colonel Cheſterville, my fatlier, when an 
enemy, owed his life, would it not be 
ungrateful were 1 to neglect an oppor- 
tunity of paying for that dear parent 
the debt of gratitude, which no change 
of circumſtance, no lapſe of years, nor 
even death itſelf, can cancel?“ 9 5 
eig | « Let 


to 
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N Let your viſit then be to him; and as 


for me“ 

The concluſion of her {| Neth! was 
rok” by a ſudden whiſtle ; and round 
an angle of the path, Davenunt ſud- 
denly turning, appeared before them 
calling his dogs. Never was an inter- 
ruption more unwelcome ; for though 
Ethelinde knew not what ſhe was going 
to add, and had but a moment before 


prudently determined to conceal, as far 


as ſhe now could, the real ſentiments 
of her heart, yet ſhe never ſo thoroughly 
diſlked Davenant as at this moment; 
and Montgomery, whoſe eyes were en- 
gerly fixed on her half averted face, 
now turned them towards the unfortu- 
nate intruder with a look of anger and 
ſcorn; while Davenant, whoſe narrow 
mind had conceived a mean jealouſy of 
Montgomery, looked gloomy and 'of- 
fended at meeting Ethelinde with hini, 
and lightly touching his hat, which ſa- 

L 2 lutation 
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lutation Montgomery as coldly returned, 
he ſaid to Ethelinde “ I have been all 
over the park, Miſs Cheſterville—1 be. 
lieve twice over it, in ſearch of you.“ 
6 And to what, Sir, do you owe having 
taken ſo much trouble?” 

To- tomy my nothing, but only 
I wiſhed to have had the pleaſure of 
being of your walking party.“ 

Tou are very good,” anſwered ſhe; 
* but I choſe to walk alone.” Inime- 
diately conſcious, however, that he would 
remark Montgomery's being with her, 
ſhe added and by accident met Mr. 
Montgomery coming to the abbey.” 
. Montgomery,” ſaid Davenant, 
« is always a lucky man. 

“ Yes,” anſwered Ethelinde, with vi- 
vacity, & he has more than once met 
me very opportunely ; and had it not 
been for him I ſhould probably never 
have enjoyed the happineſs 1 ſhall now 

EMT { have 
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have in a day or two—that of meeting 
my father.” 

They were by this time within the 
lawn; and Montgomery ſaid ſomething 
as if he meant there to take leave; but 
fill lingering till the laſt moment, till 
deferring to take the farewell look, he 
went into the houſe with them, ſaying 
that he could not forbear, ſince he was 
ſo near, ſoliciting permiſſion to pay his 
reſpects to Sir 25 and Lady New- 
enden. 

Sir Edward received him with friendly 
politeneſs. The reſt of the party, in 
their ufual way, continued talking on 
trifling ſubjects, to which Montgomery 
was unable to give the ſlighteſt atten- 
tion; and finding that to be merely in 
company with Ethelinde under ſuch re- 
ſtraint was worſe than not ſeeing her at 
all, he fat only a few minutes; and then 
hafhly rifing, paid his compliments round 

L 3 without 
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with6ur” Uaring to diſtinguin her by 
any particular addreſs, (leaſt his emo- 
tion ſhould become too evident) and | 


withdrew. 

Ethelinde had murmured ſomerhinb of 
ſending her friendly ' wiſhes to his mo- 
ther; but her words were inarticulate; 
her hearc beat ſo violently that ſhe 
breathed with difficulty; and as ſhe 
heard the great' hall door ſhut after him, 
her fpirits ſeemed ſo entirely to forſake 
her, that though ſhe would gladly have 
withdrawn ſhe knew not whether ſhe 
could command ſtrength enough to eroſs 
the room, and therefore ſat down where 
ſhe was, hoping, that as it was nearly 
dark, her agitation. would __ unno- 
ticed. . 

Lord Danesforte however eee 
her, and in a low voice, but with his 
uſual vehement expreſſions, lamented 
chat "yy were ſo ſoon to loſe her.— 
| | wt 
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* It is the moſt; unreaſonable thing in 
the world,“ ſaid he, for, Cheſterville, 
to ſend for you to London at this time 
ot the year. How does he think you 
are to exiſt there, or how are your friends 


to exiſt without you who have once 


known you? Here wilt be hanging and 
drowning I am afraid when you are 
gone. As to Davenant, we muſt. have 4 
watch ſet over him, or we ſhall ſee him 
floating, hke another Leander, on the; 
like; or pendant from ſome willow over 
it.“ 

Ethelinde was by no means 5 to 
anſwer this trifling with | raillery, and 
was ſo near ſhedding tears that ſhe. was: 


afraid if ſhe ſpoke ar all her voice would 


betray her; ſhe bowed therefore gravely, 
and Lord Danesforte went on 

„We ſhall be all undone without 
vou. As for me, I ſhall fly off as ſoon 


28 1 can after we get to Scarborough. 
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You will admit me to ſee- vou in London 
as an old acquaintance ? 
dare fay my father would think 
himſelf honoured | by your Lordſhip's 
viſits.” 

She ſpoke this ſo faintly as hardly to 
de heard, and was much relieved by 
the approach of Sir Edward, who, as 
ſoon as Lord Danesforte turned towards 
another part of the room, ſat down by 
her, and told her that his poſt chaiſe 
with four hired horſes was to be at the 
door at ſeven o'clock the next morn- 
ing. But my dear Ethy,” ſaid he, 
tenderly taking her hand, “ what am 
I to ſay to Davenant? he complains 
that he has in vain ſought an opportu- 
nity of ſpeaking to you; that you re- 
pulſe without hearing him; and he has 
been aſking me if I will allow him to 
eſcort you part of the way to-morrow, 


that he may have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining himſelf.” 


« 1 hope 
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* hope, Sir, you refuſed him 


. J referred him to you.” - - / 
% I am ſorry you did, b it 


1 
remptorily a mark of attention, for 


which T am doubtleſs obliged to Mr. 


Davenant, but which I can by no means 


accept.“ 10 | 

„Suffer him then to ſpeak: to you 
this evening, and let him hear your 
reſolution from ' yourſelf. May 1 tell 
him that you will hear him?” | 
This was-almoſt too much for Ethe- 
linde; who overcome by the pain of 
having parted probably for ever from 
the man who poſſeſſed her heart, was 


yet compelled to liſten to propoſals- 


from another, for whom ſhe felt only 


_ indifference bordering on contempt, - 


and whom ſhe found herſelf diſpoſed: 
to diſlike the more, becauſe he poſ-+ 


ſeſſed all thoſe pecuniary: advantages, 
L 5 the 
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the: want of which ini: Mor | 
deprived: her of all hope of being his. 
Sir Edward had ſo far contjuered 
his own inclinations by the force of 
his excellent principles, that he | be- 
lieved bimſelf - henceforth determined 2 
to act, in regard to Ethelinde, with 
the moſt diſintereſted friendſhip. He 
ſuſpected her partiality to the young 
ſtranger as ſoon as ſhe had herſelf 
been ſenſible of it: every day's: ob- 
ſervation confirmed his ideas; but as 
he knew that Montgomery was en- 
tirely deſtitute of fortune, and was 
tao well informed of the embarraſſed 
ſituation of Colonel Cheſterville, he 
was convinced that by giving way 
to {ach ; a. paſſion, Ethelinde would 
be miſerable either in its diſappoint» - 
ment or its ſucceſs; while by accept- 
ing the offers of Davenant ſhe would 
be ſecure of affluence for herſelf, and 
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of: retrieving! the ſituation of her fas? 
ther. To himſelf, though dearer than 
his exiſtence, ſhe could never be any” 
tlüng more than a beloved ſiſter; and 
his generous and feeling heart ſtifled 
as much as poſſible every other wiſh-/ 
than that of ſeeing her, if not happy, 
at leaſt out of any hazard of  fuffer-- 
ing either the torments of hopeleſs ꝓaſ- 
ſion, or the humiliation and inconve- 
niences of indigence; he fancied that 
Davenant would, under her influence, 
become more worthy of her; and 
though; he flatrered not himſelf that 
ſnhe could ever love him, he truſted 
that her good ſenſe, her good heart, 
and her filial piety, would reconcile”: 
her to a lot, which, though he would! 
not in other circumſtances have choſem 
for her, ſeemed now the . Nr | 
was likely to offer. c 
In anſwer to his requeſt cane] 
2 would 
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would hear Davenant that evening, 
9 collecting as much courage 

_. ſhe could, replied that ſhe was 
| — fa:igued wich a long walk, and 
having preparations to make for the 
next day ſhould go immediately to 
her room. Excuſe me therefore, dear 
Sir Edward, if I entreat you to take 
once more the trouble of conveying 
my thanks to Mr. Davenant for the 
honour he does me by his good opi - 
nion; and at the ſame time aſſure 
him that every application of that 
ſort muſt, however ee be inef» 
fectual. L 

« Davenant will not receive fach 
an anſwer as final from me.“ 

«© He muſt then pardon, me if I Toy 
he will hear it from myſelf, ſhould 
he unluckily remain in the fame mind 
after he reaches London. Indeed, Sw 
Edward, I cannot ſee him; this even- 


ing; 
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ing; pray do not prefs it; and if you 


have indeed the affection for me which 


L have always been ſo proud of, per= 
ſuade him wholly to defiſt'from a purſtie 
which perſecutes and perplexes me. 
Sit Edward, ſtruek with her man- 


ner and the reſolution ſhe ſeemed to 


have taken, was more than ever diſ- 


poſed to believe that ſhe would not 


thus haſtily have rejected one man, 
without being ſenſible of a ſtrong par- 
tiality for another. She immediately 
aroſe; and retired to her own room, 
where the image of Montgomery was 
immediately before her, and her whole- 
ſoul loft in the tum ultuous yet pain- 
ful pleaſure of knowing that he loved 
her ; but while ſhe felt inexpreſſible 
delight in that conviction, the bit⸗ 
tereſt anguiſh ſeized her in recolleck. 
ing that ſhe had parted frotn him Pro 
N for ever. 
. The 
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The hope, however, that he would, 
in purſuance of the hint he had given, 
follow ber to London, lurked in her- 
heart; but if ſne for a moment indulged 
it, her reaſon reproached her for the 
folly and. indiſcretion of wiſhing to 
nouriſh a paſſion which muſt be ſo- 
fatal to her own repoſe, to that of the 
man for whoſe happineſs ſhe would have. 
facrificed her life, and to the tranquil- 
lity of her father, hitherto her firſt. con- 
ſideration- 

During a ſleepleſs night, theſe con- 
tradictory and irreconcileable ſenſations» 
paſſed alternately through; her mind, 
and by the morning reaſon had ſo- 
far gained the aſcendant, that ſhe 
fancied herſelf determined to think no- 
mores ot Montgomery, to check every 
wih that led to a nearer acquaint- 
ance with him, and to give herſelf 
up as entirely as ever to her attend - 
| Ance 
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ance and duty to the beſt of fathers, 


without ſuffermg any other object to- 
divide wich him her” tenderneſs and 


her attention. vr 
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Eras aroſe the next morn- 
ing, pale, languid, her eyes ſwolen with 
weeping and her heart heavy. She 
went into the breakfaſt room, where 
the tea was made for her by/the old 
houſekeeper; and as ſhe had taken 
eave of Lady, Sir Edward, and Miſs 
Newenden, the evening before, as well 
as of the reſt of the party, by the 
uſual compliments on ſuch occaſions, 
ſhe intended to have began her jour- 
ney without repeating a ceremony ſo 
painful with friends who are beloved, 
and ſo unmeaning with perſons wholly 
indifferent; ſhe had not, however, 
been many minutes below, before Sir 
Edward entered the room.—** Pre- 
pared already,, my dear Ethy, to be- 


Ein 
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gin your journey? Ah! Þ' ſee you 
are anxious to leave us! You are tired 
of Graſmere Abbey, though you have 
yet been here only five weeks!“ | 
Not tired of Graſmere Abbey, 
Sir Edward, nor anxious to leave you; 
but very ſolicitous to return to my 
father, very uneaſy leaſt he ſhould be 
more indiſpoſed than his tenderneſs for 
me will allow him to relate.“ 
„ hope you will not find him fo. 
Give him this letter; and tell him that 
as ſoon as I return to London my 
firſt viſit ſhall be to him, When that 
will be I know not; Lady Newenden 
will probably wiſh to ſlay at Scarbo- 
rough, if ſhe finds amuſement there; 
and will then perhaps go to ſome 
other place of public amuſement, ſince 
London will be without attractions 
for ſome months to come,” 

© Shall, I not fee my couſin beforg 

| I god 
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I. go? It is, however, amm, 2 
I took leave of her laſt night. 

„There is another perſon, rn 
whom you ought to ſee: Davenant 
has repeated _ wiſh to be allowed to 
ſpeak to you.“ 

Dear Sir Edward,” e Ethe- 
linde with encreaſed quickneſs; * how 
can you be ſo importunate about that 
young man, Indeed I can never like 
him; I can never eſteem him; Why 
then ſhould I liſten to him? wWwhy 
mould I ſuffer him a moment to be 
in doubt about my ſentiments !? 

« Then why not bear and diſmiſs 
him, if to diſmiſs him you are deter- 
mined. But allow me, my dear Ethy, 
to ſay, that however indifferent you 
may be to circumſtances merely pecu- 
niary, you ſhould not haſtily nor: harſhly 
refuſe an offer, on which perhaps few 
young women would. hefitate.. Conſi- 
der of it; ſee your father firſt, 

| & Good 
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£4 God God!“ 7 efied ſhe, © ir 
from you, Sir Edward, I teceive ſuch 
advice? To liſten to a man who is 
ſo indifferent to me merely becauſe he 
is rich! . My father, Sir, unleſs he is 
greatly altered, would never, I think, 
urge me to become the wife of Mr. 
Davenant, unleſs I felt for him that pre- 
ference which I am perſuaded I never 
ſhall feel. Dear Sir Edward, "preſs 
me no more on this ſubject, and for- 
give forgive the ungrateful petulanee' 
with which L have received your friendly . 
but impracticable advice.” She then 
gave him her hand; while her eyes, 
filled with tears, were fixed on his 
face. He found himſelf too much 
affected; and not daring to truſt his 
own reſolutions, he only kiſſed her 
hand and faid, with as much ſteadi- 
neſs as he could command“ Yow 
will always command me, Ethelinde : 


ou 
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you. know that 1 have fo 50 'wiſh But 
to ſee: you happy.” IN 

Davenant now entered be room in 
a travelling dreſs; and advancing as 
if almoſt doubtful of his reception 
towards Echelinde—® I hope,” ſaid he, 

«Sir Edward has been interceding 
with you, Miſs Cheſterville, for leave 
ow me to wait on you the firſt ſtage.” 

«1 ſhould be very ſorry, anſwered 

Ethelinde, © that you thought, Sir, of 
raking ſo much trouble. Trouble which 
is entirely needleſs; as 1 ſhall be per- 
fectly ſafe with the attendants and in 
the conveyance Sir Edward has 2 
vided for me. 

Davenant however continued to urge 
his requeſt, which Sir Edward did not 
diſcourage, nor could Ethelinde with- 
out rudeneſs refuſe. He prepared there- 
fore to attend her: and after taking 
a melancholy leave of Sir Edward, 


who ſaw her depart with extreme re- 
luctance, 
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ſhe got into the chaiſe; Dave- 

nant ſeating himſelf by her ſide, and 
having his ſervant follow with his horſe. 
The preſence of ſuch a companion 
did not ſerve to raiſe the dejected 
ſpirits of Ethelinde. To take leave of 
Sir Edward was ſufficiently painful; 
but Montgomery ſtill appeared the moſt 
intereſting figure on the canvas; ſhe 
ſaw him, in her imagination, ſitting 
penſively on the banks of the lake, 
or on the fragment of rock where 
they had laſt converſed; ſhe heard him 
ſigh over the recollection of the few 
but deciſive moments they had paſſed 
together; ſhe fancied him lamenting 
that deſtiny which tore them for ever 
from each other; and ſhe beheld the 
concern with which his mother watched 
his deſponding looks and altered ſpi- 
rits. Abſorbed in theſe reveries, ſhe 
forgot that Davenant was with her; 
the gave no attention to his attempts 
to 
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to entertain her; and her native po- 
kteneſs was loſt. in the preval ence of 
4 paſſion againſt which her prudence 
and her reaſon could make no effec- 


tual reſiſtance. 


She failed not, however, to call 75 
both to her aſſiſtance. To feel her- 
ſelf thus ſtrongly and ſuddenly at- 
tached to a perſon of whom ſhe knew 
ſo little, was exactly that romantic 
infatuation which ſhe had ſo often con- 
demned as weakneſs when it had oc- 
curred in real life, and as of danger- 
ous. example when repreſented in 
novels. But it was in vain ſhe felt all 


its impropriety ; and her reaſon ſerved 


to ſhew her the danger of her ſitua- 
tion without affording her the ſtrength 
to extricate herſelf, She tried to think 
more of thoſe to whom ſhe was go- 
ing, and leſs of thoſe whom ſhe left 
behind; and by the time they had 
paſſed the firſt two miles, forced her- 
. | ſelf 
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ſeif to give ſome* degree of attention 
to the ſort of diſcourſe - with Which 
Davenant attempted to amuſe her. 
They now entered a long and narrow 
valley, confined on both ſides by enor- 
mous fells; the few trees that grew 
on ſome of them were already faded 
and half leafleſs; the maſſes of grey 
rock which compoſed others, appeared 
more than uſually dark from a lower- 
ing ſky; the deep gloom which hung 
over the face' of nature ſeemed in 
correſpondence with the heavy heart 
of Ethelinde, whoſe forced ſpirits being 
ſoon exhaſted, ſhe would moſt gladly 
have been alone, that ſhe might have 
indulged the tears which were every 
moment ready to guſh from her eyes : 
but Davenant, who had at firſt been 
offended by her filence, had been 
elated by her ſubſequent complaiſance, 
and had at length collected courage 
to open -to her his long meditated 


propoſals, 
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propoſals. In the midſt, however, of 
his ſpeech, to which he fancied Ethe- 
linde lent the  profoundeſt attention, 
ſhe ſuddenly ſtarted, and haftenin | 
let down the window of the c 
exclaimed—* Mr, ä oh 
Montgomery !” 

The chaiſe was ſtapped; and from 
a tuft of bruſh wood which grew out 
of the rocks in the narrow way they 
were then traverſing, Montgomery ſtep- 
ped forward, and came to the win- 
dow. 

He ſeemed furpriſed at the - fight 
of another perſon in the chaiſe z but 
Ethelinde, regardlefs of her companion, 
expreſſed her pleaſure at meeting him; 
while he ſaid, in a mournful tone 


Can you pardon me for ſtopping you 
on your way, to entreat once more 
the permiſſion. I before ſalicited ? May 
I wait on Colonel Cheſterville in Lon- 
don? May I hope. ** will receive 


the 
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the grateful acknowledgments of the 
ſon of his old ftiend? I have not his 
addreſs; I could not, when I laſt ſaw 
you, aſk for it; may I now beg you 
to put it on this card?” 

He then gave into her trembling hand 
a card and a pencil. She wrote the 
direction to her father and returned it 
to him, ſaying—“ We are to hope 
then for the pleaſure of ſeeing you in 
London?“ 

C6] hope ſo,” anſwered he. My 
mother has new expectations given her 
from her friends, and has conſented that I 
ſhould attempt to realize them. My 
hopes”—and his words were broken by 
a deep figh—*< are far leſs ſanguine !” 

& Fail not,“ ſaid Ethelinde, as ſhe 
gave him her hand, ** to offer to Mrs. 
Montgomery my moſt affectionate com- 
pliments. If ſhe alſo ſhould be in town 
ſhe will ſuffer me to ſee her.“ 

Montgomery prefled fervently to his 

Vol. I. M lips 
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lips the hand ſhe held out to him, 
and made an effort to ſpeak; but 
finding that the longer the interview 
laſted the more ſeverely he felt the 
pang of its concluſion, he ſuddenly re- 
leaſed her hand, and bowing, bade 
the poſtillions go on. They inſtantly 
obeyed; and Ethelinde, in again loſing 
ſight of him, fancied her being again 
about to be annihilated. Unable to 
conceal ſentiments ſo ſtrongly felt, 
ſhe aroſe from her ſeat and looked 
through the back window; where ſhe 
ſaw Montgomery, ſtanding like a ſta- 
tue where ſhe had left him, his eyes 
earneſtly fixed en the chaiſe, which, 
however, ſoon turned round a ſharp 
riſing ground; and when it concealed 
him from her view, ſhe ſat down, 
ſighed from the bottom of her heart, 
and when Davenant addrefled her, 
ſeemed ſurpriſed, as if ſhe had for- 
gotten he was there. 


Mr. Mont- 
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& Mr. Montgomery,” faid he, is, 
I ſee, ſo great a favorite, that if 1 trouble 
you again with what I was ſaying, 1 ſup- 
poſe I have no chance of being no- 
ticed now?“ | 

« Mr. Montgomery,” anſwered Ethe- 
linde, 7s a great favorite; but what 
were you ſaying? I beg your pardon, 
—] believe you were making ſome 
very civil ſpeech, to which I ought 
to have been attentive. But the 
fight of a friend one has a regard 


for 
«© Yes,” replied Davenant, his gloomy 


humour returning, “ this is not the 
firſt time I have remarked that that 
lad is much more liſtened to than I 
am; and I ſuppoſe if he had been 
talking to you inſtead of me you would 
not have forgotten what be was fay- 
ing.” j 
« Poſſibly not, Sir,” replied Ethe- 
linde; „but you will recolle& that I 
| M 2 am 


am not ,; compelled. to liſten to you 3 
and that the troul ile you gave yourſelf 
in leaving the Abbey wich me was 
equally unwiſhed for and unneceſſary.“ 
Gentle, and unwilling to give pain as 
ſhe naturally was, ſhe was ſo entirely 
engroſſed by the idea of Montgomery, 
and ſo vexed to find that after his 
having waited to ſee her on the way 
their laſt interview was interrupted by 
the preſence of Davenant, that her 
uſual mildneſs forſook her, and ſhe 
could not refrain from expreſſing e 
uneaſineſs ſhe felt. 5 
am ſorry J intruded upon you, 
Madam,“ ſaid Davenant, and ſorry 
to find that my hope of making my- 
ſelf acceptable to you is counteracted 
by your prepoſſefiion in favour of ano- 
ther perſon.” 

« You have no right to aſſert, Sir, that 
I have any ſuch prepoſſeſſion. For your 


favourable opinion of me I thank you; 
but 
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but it would be an ill return to mi 
lead you: though J am ſenfible how 
much greater the advantages are which 
you offer me than any I have a right 
ro expect, yet I have no wiſh to marry, 
and therefore muſt be permitted to 
decline the honour of your propoſal 
an honor which ſome perſon of greater 

merit will moſt nn be found 
ready to accept.“ 

« And you refuſe then, Madam, 
to let me wait on your father? A per- 
miſſion you juſt now gave ſo —— to 
Mr. Montgomery.“ 

&« No, Sir; I do not refuſe what does 
not depend on me. Mr. Davenant 
cannot fail of being welcome to every 
body whom he may favour with his vi- 
fits as a friend.” | 

Sullen filence on the part of Dave- 
nant, whoſe pride was more hurt than 
his love, and deep reflection on that 
of Ethelinde, made the reſt of their 

M 3 way 
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way to the houſe where the horſes were 
to be changed extremely unpleaſant to 
them both. When they arrived there, 
Ethelinde, conſcious that ſhe had been 
too petulant, endeavoured to eraſe the 
recollection of it by forced civility, yet 
not. wiſhing to awaken hopes which 
ſhe never meant to encourage : but 
Davenant, who in the proud con- 
ſcioufneſs of his own ſplendid fortune 
had conceived: a ſovereign contempt 
for Montgomery, whom he looked upon: 
as nothing better than an indigent pea- 
ſant, was ſo extremely piqued by her 
former behaviour, that he diſdained either 
to repeat his overtures or renew his 
aſſiduous civilities ; but after ſtaying a 
few monients, he mounted his horſe, 
and returned in a very ill humour to 
Graſmere Abbey ; hardly bidding adieu 
to Ethelinde, who purſued her journey 


alone, by no means repining at the 
loſs 
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loſs of her companion; fince ſhe could 
now indulge, unmoleſted and unre- 
marked, the fond dreams which had 
taken poſſeſſion of her fancy. She 
ſhould fee Montgomery again; he 
would viſit her at her father's; per- 
haps her father might be of uſe to- 


him; perhaps, with an introduction ſo 


reſpectable, added to his extraordinary 
merit, he might find friends. How 
delicious were theſe dreams, and how 
eaſily her ſoft and ſuſceptible ſpirit, 
believing all it wiſhed, had built a 
little fabrick of viſionary happineſs, 
which ſoothed the anguiſh that had 
for ſome days preyed on her mind. 
Montgomery, the beloved Montgomery, 
was to become the protege of her fa- 
ther; he was to be reſtored to the 
rank his family held ; he was to riſe in 
the army; to be noticed by his rela- 
tions; to be the friend of Sir Edward 
Newenden. Affluence was to follow of 

M 4 courſe. 
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courſe. She was ſure of his love; ſure 
of ſeeing him again; and carrying theſe 
thoughts to her pillow, ſhe enjoyed 
more quiet ſleep than ſhe had done 


- 


for many preceding nights. She bore 
her journey, though rapid, without 
ſuffering much fatigue ; and as it drew 
towards an end, felt new pleaſure in 
reflecting on the approaching meeting 
with her father. On the evening of 
the fourth day ſhe was ſet down at 
his houſe in Cleveland Row, and fly- 
ing eagerly up ſtairs was inſtantly in 
his arms. 

Tears were in the eyes of both 
while he preſſed her to his boſom; 
but as ſoon as the firſt tranſports ſub- 
ſided, and Ethelinde ſat down to give 
her father an account of her journey, 
ſhe was ſhocked by the alteration ſhe 
obſerved in his countenance as well 
as his manner. He was pale, and his 
eyes had loſt their luſtre; a heavy 

melancholy 
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melancholy ſat on his countenance, his: 
cloaths hung looſely about him from his 
extreme thinneſs, and his air beſpoke 
dejection and uneaſineſs of mind. My 
deareſt Sir, ſaid his daughter, taking 
his hand, © you have been indiſpoſed 
1 am afraid longer than you men- 
tioned to Sir Edward. You look thin. 
How long have you been ill? and 
why did you not EO ſend to 
me?” | 

„My illneſs,“ replied he, 4 18 of 
little conſequence, and is now, I think, 
going off; but my mind is diſturbed, 
Ethelinde—cruelly diſturbed by the con- 
duct of your brother: his draughts 
have very much exceeded all bounds: 
1 have paid all but the laſt; but now 
] cannot continue to do ſo. Perhaps 
my example has not been a good one: 
roo much attached to play fince the 
death of your beloved mother, I have 
given him cauſe to ſay that his fa- 
ther 
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ther has ſanctioned his indiſcretions. 
Unhappy boy! my heart bleeds for 
him; for is he not the ſon of the 
moſt beloved of women! But I have 
already gone too far for him; and 
juſtice to my Ethelinde now withholds 
my hands. Alas! ſhe has been already 
too much injured. To his laſt draughts 
I muſt 5 nay I have. refuſed ac- 
ceptance.“ 

« Oh! Sir! 15 = Ethelinde, tears 
flowing from her eyes, „if you love 
your daughter, let her not be the 
means of diſtreſſing her brother! It is 
not yet, I hope, too late to ſave Harry 
from ſuch a mortification. My dear 
Sir, let me intercede for him; and 
conſider how much it will injure his 
credit, how much it may expoſe him 
to contempt. As for me, beſtow not 
a thought upon me; there is no in- 
convenience I would not chearfully 

| ſubmit 


\ 
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ſubmit to rather than have my dear 

Harry made unhappy.” | 
« By heaven you are an angel, 
Ethelinde ! but the more generous and 
diſintereſted you are, the more it ſhould 
have been my care to reward ſuch 
excellence. Ah! my dear girl! Harry 
thought not thus of us, or he would 
not have acted ſo inconfiderately as 
he has done: but let me net deceive 
you, my love, nor, while I blame my 
ſon, excuſe myſelf, I have been moſt 
improvident. Playing uſually with ſuch 
a degree of good ſucceſs as authoriſed 
me to purſue it without ſelf reproach, 
I foreſaw not that a ſeries of ill for- 
tune might ſweep away all the advan- 
tages I had ever gained. That evil 
hour came upon me at my late viſit, 
Let me not lengthen a. painful detail : 
I loſt a thouſand more than I could 
raiſe without mortgaging my pay. I 
have done ſo; your brother's expences 
have 
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have ſwallowed up every other re- 
ſource. In time, my income will come 
round again; but we muſt live no 
longer as we now do. I have de- 
termined to quit this houſe imme- 
diately, and to go into lodgings at 
Bath. Can my Ethelinde forgive her 
unhappy, her imprudent father? can 


ſbe ſubmit to an humble way of life, 


whom palaces and ſplendour ought to 
await ?” | 

© Think not ſo meanly of me for 
God's ſake, my deareſt father, as to 
ſuppoſe me capable of murmuring. 
In any ſituation of life I can be happy 
with you, and regret nothing unleſs I 
ſee you uneaſy ; that indeed is too 
much for me. Let us, fince this re- 
gulation is neceſſary, loſe no time 
about it. Behold me ready to attend 
you to any place, ready to revere 
and love you always as the beſt and 
tendereſt of parents; and ſhould it 


ever 
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ever be neceſſary, to embrace with 
chearfulneſs the humbleſt ſtate of life, 
to relieve you from the burthen of 
ſupporting me.” 

Ohl! comfort of my ſoul!” ex- 
claimed Colonel Cheſterville, embracing 
her—** Image, in mind and in perſon, 
of that beſt of human beings, my 
other, my firſt Ethelinde! never tor- 
ture my mind by ſuppoſing that the 
extremity ſhall arrive which ſhall tear 
thee from me; and while thou art 
left me, conſoling and lovely as thou 
art, I cannot be quite wretched! We 
will quit London in a fortnight. I 
waited only for your arrival to arrange 
the neceſſary preliminaries.” 

And my brother, Sir? his draughts ?” 
cried the weeping Ethelinde. 

% Alas! my love, I was compelled 
with an aching heart, compelled to 
refuſe accepting them, for in truth I 
had not the means of paying them; 


vet 
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yet when I reflect that my poor boy 
will be ſo cruelly diftrefled—thar, 
with infinitely more excuſe, he has 
not been more indiſcreet than his fa- 
ther—oh! Ethelinde, it breaks my 
heart; my reſt, my ſtrength forſakes 
me. I cannot ſurvive the ruin of my 
children which my own infatuation has 
brought on.” ; 

* Be not thus affected, or you will 
kill your Ethelinde! Dear Sir, if Sir 
Edward Newenden was here you would 
have no difficulty, Till 1 can have 
recourſe to lim, which I will inſtantly 
ſet about, allow me to recall the draughts 
and to find means to pay them,” 

“ Deareſt girl, what means can you 
have? I will, however, ſend after 
them; and cannot object to your ap- 
plication to Sir Edward, whoſe noble 
nature I know ſo well. Write to him, 
therefore, my love, by the earlieſt 
poſt. To his generous friendſhip I 
{hall 
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| ſhall net bluſh to be obliged: and 
now, my Ethelinde, try to compoſe 
yourſelf; - call upon that excellent un- 
derſtanding to ſupply you with forti- 
tude to bear, and upon that excellent 
nature to pardon your father for the 
temporary reverſe of fortune which he 
has brought upon you.” 

Ethelinde, whoſe heart was too full 
to carry on a dialogue fo affecting 
any longer, was glad for both their 
fakes to avail herſelf of this permiſſion 
to withdraw. She recollected not till 
this moment the letter given her for her 
father by Sir Edward Newenden on 
the morning they parted ; ſhe now gave 
it him; he begged ſhe would ſtay 
while he read it. It's contents were 
moſt kind, and convinced the Colonel 
that he might have a firm reliance 
on his generous friendſhip in the 
preſent cruel exigence. This conviction 
ſerved greatly to calm his mind; 

Ethe- 
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Ethelinde retired alſo with ſome degree 
of apparent compoſure. But the mo- 
ment ſhe was alone all her fortitude 
forſook her: the lovely viſions ſhe 
had been painting "were annihilated for 
ever! Far from any hopes remaining 
that her father would be able to ſerve 
Montgomery, ſhe ſaw him in a ſitua- 
tion of painful dependence ; and ſhe 
knew that the little fortune ſhe might 
have expected was no more: but on 
that ſhe would not have beſtowed a 
thought had not the loſs of Montgo- 
mery inevitably followed. A night of 
the moſt uneaſy dreams ſucceeded to 
the painful and fatiguing day ſhe had 
paſſed; and ſhe aroſe and met her 
father at breakfaſt the next day, with 
forced ſmiles indeed, and aſſumed chear- 
fulneſs, but with a countenance ſo wan 
and eyes ſo heavy, that he ſtarted when 
he faw her; and throwing his arms 


round her, ſobbed aloud, and exclaimed 
— “ Oh! 
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* Oh! Ethelinde ! theſe heart rend- 
ing ſmiles, this languor which you 
vainly attempt to ſhake off, tell me, 
my child, too truly that you are un- 
happy; and my reproaching heart 
accuſes me of having robbed thoſe 
eyes of their luſtre, and of ſuppreſſing 
thoſe genuine ſmiles which were the de- 

light of my ſoul!” 
Ethelinde, ſeeing him extremely af- 
fected, declared that her looks, if indeed 
the did look ſo ill, were merely the 
effect of the fatigue of a long jour- 
ney, which would foon go off. She 
then exerted herſelf ſo effectually as to 
fucceed in tranquillizing his mind. As 
ſoon as breakfaſt was over, he went 
out; and Ethelinde, anxious about the 
draughts of her brother, ſet about a 
plan ſhe had formed the night before, 
which was to part with ſeveral valua- 
ble trinkets and jewels, ſome of which 
had been her mother's aad ſome pre- 
| ſents 
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ſents to herſelf, in order to raiſe money 
to take them up; for though ſhe had 
no doubt of Sir Edward Newenden's 
inſtantly ſupplying the money, ſhe 
dreaded the delay that muſt ariſe before 
ſhe could have his anſwer ; eſpecially if 
he ſhould have left Graſmere Abbey be- 
fore her letter got thither, of which ſhe 
was by no means certain ; in which caſe 
it muſt follow him to Scarborough. 


| END OF THE FIRST vol vx. 


